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Top management faces unprecedented problems in the transition 
to a peacetime economy. Pressures of public opinion, government 
regulation, employee demands, and consumer needs pose challenging 
questions, many of which were not even anticipated in postwar 
planning. 

To help executives with policy-making responsibilities meet this 
challenge, the American Management Association will hold a one-day 
conference at which practical information and opinions will be ex- 
changed by top management on some of the more pressing of these 
problems. Special stress will be laid in the conference discussions on 
new developments in the fields of employee and public relations. 

The addresses will be informal, designed to encourage free and 
intimate discussion from the floor. Among the topics tentatively 
selected are: 


THE IMPACT OF INFLATION UPON CORPORATE 
FISCAL POLICIES 


TECHNIQUES OF POLICY FORMULATION AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTROL 


TRAINING EXECUTIVES TO MEET LABOR UNIONS 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICIES 


The conference will comprise morning, afternoon, and evening 
dinner sessions. At the close of the afternoon session, the American 
Management Association will hold its Annual Business Meeting, as 
provided by its by-laws. At that time, the President will present his 
annual report, new Board members and officers will be elected, and 
an informal discussion of the Association’s activities will follow. 
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Management 


REVIEW 


JNDUSTRY may be heading for a disaster 
similar to that which overtook it in 1920 
unless some way is found to prevent prices 
from going sky-high and yet permit them 
to attain an equitable level where they will 
cushion the shock of higher wages and costs. 
This is the major conclusion reached by 
Eugene Whitmore in an abstract in this issue 
(Will Higher Prices Bring a Crash?— 
pages 153-154), which draws some disturb- 
ing parallels between conditions today and 
those in the post-World War I period. 

Back in 1920, there was a scarcity of 
goods and labor; prices were high, but 
workers had plenty of money in their jeans; 
and, as is the case today, management was 
harassed by labor troubles. Factory workers 
were buying silk shirts at $8.95 apiece and 
paying 31 cents a pound for sugar. Then 
a consumer reaction set in which slowed 
buying and started an avalanche of price 
cuts that bankrupted many firms. 

Today stocks are up about 120 per cent; 
construction costs are ‘up to as much as 
double prewar levels; retail dollars buy ap- 
proximately 77 cents in merchandise. “Are 
we getting along toward the period when the 
public will revolt and refuse to pay high 
prices?” inquires Mr. Whitmore. “Is there 
no alternative between violent reactions, simi- 
lar to that which occurred in 1920, and 
some form of price control?” Only if sound 
business judgment prevails, he believes, will 
it be possible to avert a national catastrophe. 


H°v the history of an enterprise or in- 

dustry can contribute to the solution of 
current business and economic problems is 
pointed out by C. W. Moore in Experience 
as a Corporate Asset. Many present-day 
problems are old dilemmas in modern dress, 
and today’s failures are frequently repeti- 
tions of yesterday’s errors. A carefully com- 
piled company history provides innumerable 
parallels which the executive can draw on 
in appraising the present and the future. 
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General Management 


Experience as a Corporate Asset 


By C. W. MOORE 
Assistant Vice President 
SKF Industries, Inc. 


HEN the board of directors 

meets to appraise the major ex- 
ecutives of a corporation and to set the 
compensation for their services, it is 
concerned chiefly with each man’s ex- 
perience and his ability to use that 
experience successfully. Other con- 
siderations are of a lower order of im- 
portance. Academic training is a 
remote and more or less immaterial 
factor; the “self-made” man stands as 
high in the esteem of the directors as 
his erudite associate of equal accom- 
plishments. Personality and poise have 
their inevitable effect, but the directors 
will strive to disregard such extrane- 
ous diversions except as they are re- 
flected in performance. Personal loy- 
alty, group solidarity, and interlocking 
financial interests are given due 
weight, but experience should be, and 
usually is, the dominant considera- 
tion—it is the prime asset of the indi- 
vidual business man. 

The selection of executives on the 
basis of experience is the solid founda- 
tion upon which American business 
management has been built. The rec- 
ord is impressive, a source of pride 
at home and of envy abroad, but there 
has been increasing evidence since 


1930 that the more difficult problems 
of corporate management have not 
been adequately solved by the formula 
of personal experience. The atmos- 
phere of uncertainty in which business 
is conducted, the strained relations 
with labor and government, and the 
unsatisfactory returns in the form of 
profits, wages, and employment are 
the outward signs of fundamental 
maladjustments that remain uncor- 
rected. This increasing backlog of 
unsolved business problems has now 
assumed threatening proportions, and 
the ability of the business community 
to manage its own affairs has been 
sharply challenged. 

The issue between business and the 
rest of society is clearly drawn, 
namely, whether management shall be 
based on experience and evolution, or 
on theory and revolution. The deci- 
sion will undoubtedly depend on the 
quantity and quality of experience used 
in the near future. Is it possible, for 
example, to increase the amount of ex- 
perience available to top management, 
to broaden the base upon which that 
experience rests, and to substitute a 
detailed record of facts for the unre- 
liable evidence of memory? Can we 
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extend the span of experience to in- 
clude the combined and correlated 
achievements of all officials of the cor- 
poration, both living and dead? 


The foundation of experience on 
which business management rests most 
certainly can be broadened and 
strengthened by carefully compiling a 
history of the corporation and the in- 
dustry in which it operates. But 
business history can make a still larger 
contribution to the solution of current 
business and economic problems. A 
mature analysis of historical materials 
reveals those fundamentals that are 
constant and unchanging for all in- 
dustries and through all ages; con- 
stants that we are continually prone to 
forget under the pressure of new con- 
ditions and unfamiliar emergencies. 
Historical analysis also charts the force 
and direction of those confusing tides 
and cross-currents that make the navi- 
gation of a business enterprise so 
difficult. 


Business history as a distinct branch 
of social science is relatively new, and 
its significance is not generally appre- 
ciated. The distinguishing feature that 
sets it apart from economic history on 
the one hand, and from personal 
eulogy and corporate whitewash on the 
other, is the emphasis on organization, 
management, and policy. In prepar- 
ing a business history of the type 
under discussion here, the chronologi- 
cal facts are sorted into three distinct 
patterns. The first pattern shows the 
development of production, distribu- 
tion, finance, and human relations, and 
often reveals a crippling lack of bal- 
ance among these four major func- 
tions. The second pattern shows the 
anatomical structure of the business. 
It defines the sources of economic 
strength in men and money, in mate- 
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rials and equipment. It traces the 
network of management and control 
by which a loose aggregate of wealth 
and skills is drawn together and fo- 
cused on a common objective. The 
third pattern discloses the evolution of 
business from a simple, family enter- 
prise to the complex organism of the 
modern corporation which may control 
the destinies and contentment of many 
thousands, even millions, of people— 
and is in turn controlled by their gov- 
ernment. The net result of this effort 
is a record of the total experience of a 
business enterprise. If competently 
prepared and intelligently used, it is 
a corporate asset of incomparable 
value. 

Though business history, along with 
electronics, is among the more recent 
additions to the field of science, it has 
already established a substantial back- 
log of theory and research. The pio- 
neering has been done by N. S. B. 
Gras, Isidor Straus Professor of 
Business History at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration since 1917. In that period 
Professor Gras and a corps of asso- 
ciates and assistants laid a groundwork 
of research and theory, upon which 
every science must rest. This work 
has been summarized for the scholar 
and the layman in Professor Gras’ 
book, Business and Capitalism. From 
Harvard the work has spread to other 
universities and has been tried as an 
administrative tool by commerce and 
industry. The practical application of 
business history, or what might be 
called the engineering branch of the 
science, is of relatively recent date and 
today is largely experimental. Some 
real progress has been made, however, 
and the scope and direction of the 
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work are indicated by. the following 
examples. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


In 1941 Company A faced a serious 
crisis in its labor relations. The em- 
ployees had just been organized by the 
A. F. of L. and were demanding a 
30 per cent increase in wages. The 
company could not afford any such 
large increase in ‘wages; neither could 
it afford a prolonged strike in a year 
of exceptional prosperity. 

The general manager made a study 
of labor relations as set forth in the 
company history, which had recently 
been completed. He found that labor 
relations had been very cordial from 
the time of the Civil War until 1923, 
but from 1923 to 1941—+the period of 
his own administration—relations had 
not been good. Very early in his ad- 
ministration (1924) a disastrous strike 
of four months’ duration had oc- 
curred, after which submerged un- 
rest was evidenced by low employee 
morale. 

In the earlier period, according to 
the history, a direct and frank relation- 
ship existed between management and 
the employees. The executives not 
only took a keen interest in the work- 
ing and living conditions of the em- 
ployees but also tried to give them an 
understanding of the company’s prob- 
lems and to enlist their support for 
such measures as company policy 
might dictate. The attitude of man- 
agement in this early period is illus- 
trated by a memorandum from the 
president to the factory manager writ- 
ten during the depression of 1861: 


I cannot therefore resist the conclu- 
sion that it is my duty as it is the inter- 
est of the company to reduce the force 
of the factory to its very minimum. 
. . . I wish all this done in the most 
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kind and considerate manner, and eye 
word of interest and sympathy spoken 
that can alleviate at all so sad a business 
All my feelings are with our people: 
and it is my duty to the company that 
compels me to request you will see this 
done, and done at once. 
Good relations were further promoted 
by the fact that the company had a 
strong position in the industry and 
paid premium wages. 

Company A lost its competitive ad- 
vantage during World War I and by 
1923 was threatened with bankruptcy, 
In that year the company was reor- 
ganized and a new management took 
office. 

Poor labor relations in the second 
period, 1923-41, were attributed by 
the historian to two causes: wage cuts 
and the arbitrary manner in which the 
management dealt with employees. 
The wage cuts were reasonable and 
necessary to bring wages down to the 
competitive level in the industry, but 
the attitude adopted by management 
served to precipitate and prolong the 
1924 strike. The strike ended in a vic- 
tory for the company, to the extent 
that operations were resumed at re- 
duced wages, but resentment was bit- 
ter. and employee morale continued 
low. “The iron hand of strict dis- 
cipline,” as one employee described it, 
was a permanent bar to friendly labor 
relations. 

In 1941, acting in the light of his 
own experience and the broader evi- 
dence revealed by the company his- 
tory, the general manager altered his 
attitude toward the employees and 
their representatives. He reverted to 
the more conciliatory manner of the 
earlier period but firmly retained all 
the management prerogatives that 
characterized every successful regime 
in the 90 years of the company’s his- 
tory. In 1941 a mutually satisfactory 
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contract was negotiated with the 
ynion, and amicable agreements have 
heen reached promptly in all subse- 
quent collective bargaining to date 


(1946). 


ORGANIZATION AND POLICY 


There was constant friction between 
the sales department and the factory 
at Company B. The president made 
the situation worse by frequent 
changes of policy. In periods of ris- 
ing business activity, he supported the 
general sales manager in many re- 
quests for new products and the nec- 
essary facilities for their manufacture. 
He also approved plans for expansion 
of the marketing organization. In 
times of depression, he leaned heavily 
toward the desires of the factory man- 
ager for fewer products, less service 
to customers in the way of small 
manufacturing lots, and general re- 
trenchment. These extreme swings in 
company policy were attended by 
informal rearrangements in the top 
ranks of management which resulted 
in major shifts of responsibility and 
authority. These disruptions were in 
turn transmitted through the lower 
tiers of management, where they: pro- 
duced bickering, confusion, and waste. 


In 1911 the new president decided 
to bring this state of internal dissen- 
sion to an end. Accordingly, he 
moved the office of the general sales 
manager to the factory and set up op- 
erating committees for the prompt set- 
tlement of interdepartmental disputes. 
In announcing the new plan, the presi- 
dent said: : 

The close contact of the General Sales 
Manager with the factory heads makes 
impossible any such breach between the 
‘two Grafid Divisions of our Company as 


the past has witnessed. The Plans 
adopted by each Division and recom- 
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mended by the various Committees will 

continue to take into account all sides of 

difficult questions without prejudice or 
favor. 

This close contact, by virtue of the 
mixed membership of all Committees, 
will fit each one of us to be better ac- 
quainted with trade conditions and how 
to cope with them. The study of Effi- 
ciency in all directions is bound to benefit 
us with our policy of Concentration and 
Specialization. In a word, this plan 
knits us together into one compact and 
powerful organization. 

In the years: following 1911, the 
president of Company B found it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the bal- 
ance of power between the sales 
department and the factory. Cyclical 
movements in business activity became 
more severe. Competition came from 
an increasing number of sources and 
had a sharper edge. Customers de- 
manded better service. As the busi- 
ness expanded, financial problems 
became more difficult. Larger plants 
and more varied equipment presented 
new problems in operating efficiency 
and cost control. All the forces which 
tended to bias executive judgment and 
unseat company policy were of greater 
magnitude, and there was a recurring 
temptation throughout the organiza- 
tion to use new conditions as an excuse 
for repeating old errors. Orderly de- 
velopment and balanced control were 
sacrificed in furthering departmental 
interests and personal ambitions. 

In 1920 a history of Company B was 
compiled. Prominent among its many 
uses is the restraining influence it 
exerts on proponents of change for the 
sake of change. Above all, this his- 
tory has created an awareness of the 
dangers involved in shifts from a buy- 
ers’ to a sellers’ market. It has not 
wholly removed the tendency to peri- 
odic excesses, nor has it fully solved 
the problem of creating a stable bal- 
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ance of power among department 
heads. It does provide, however, a de- 
tailed and specific source of informa- 
tion on past policies and programs; 
on the reasons for adopting them; and 
on the degree of success or failure that 
attended each effort. The compiling of 
this information for a business which 
produces and sells 10,000 items was a 
major undertaking, but the usefulness 
of the record has fully justified its 
cost. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Company C had reached the end of a 
technological cycle. Production had 
progressed from the handicraft stage 
through primitive factory methods to 
mass production on semi-automatic ma- 
chines. Further improvement in pro- 
duction methods was conceivable, but 
the advance was not likely to provide 
any major competitive advantage. Dis- 
tribution had evolved through similar 
stages. Management wanted to know 
which of the two fields—production or 
distribution—offered the greater op- 
portunity; which line of effort would 
probably yield the greater reward. 

An analysis prepared by the company 
historian revealed that the curve of pro- 
duction cost had clearly reached a point 
of diminishing returns, while the curve 
of the cost of distribution was still fall- 
ing rapidly—which indicated that major 
economies in distribution could be ob- 
tained. 

The historian also investigated mar- 
keting practice in the industry as a 
whole. He found many recent develop- 
ments, among them the following: 


More regard for design and styling 

Larger advertising appropriations, chiefly 
for radio time and for space in na- 
tional magazines 

Direct sales to retailers, by-passing the 
usual wholesale channels 

Greater use of installment credit 
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Emphasis on public relations and instity. 
tional advertising 

The evidence presented in the history 
was disregarded for six years, and the 
emphasis placed on new mechanical 
methods and equipment. At the end of 
that period, a financial reorganization 
brought a new president to Company 
C who was much interested in modern 
sales techniques. Interest in the history 
was then revived, and the marketing 
program outlined above was adopted in 
its entirety. Responsibility for mer- 
chandising and distribution was trans- 
ferred from the general manager to a 
new executive who was made vice pres- 
ident for sales. Other additions to the 
sales organization were made as re- 
quired by the expanded program. 


SCOPE OF APPLICATION 


Examples of the use of business his- 
tory could be multiplied endlessly, and 
every corporation has an unlimited 
number of problems which are old di- 
lemmas in modern dress. Most of them 
have been solved before in the course 
of the company’s history, some of them 
many times. These successes are thrown 
into relief by the failures which stand 
as specific warnings against those errors 
of principle and judgment that seem ‘to 
recur with surprising regularity in al- 
ternate generations. 

Looking backward for specific pre- 
cepts and precedents is only half the 
story, and the smaller half at that. The 
highest use to which business history 
can be put is in appraising the present 
and the future. The developing pat- 
terns of business evolution constitute 
a systematic basis for the analysis of 
current movements. They afford a 
frame of reference in which we may see 
the present as a child of the past, and 
a parent of the future. They give a 
perspective by which the executive may 
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avoid those emotional errors, either 
liberal or reactionary, which lead so cer- 
tainly to failure. History is progress 
set in order, and the historian is the 
prophet of orderly change. 

Despite its great potential value, 
there are some things that business his- 
tory cannot do. One should not expect 
to take it, like aspirin, to cure a head- 
ache; it acts more as a general stimu- 
lant. Corporate experience, like indi- 
vidual experience, becomes a part of 
the executive’s subconscious mental re- 
serves, and he uses it instinctively as 
occasion demands. Like the white line 
on the concrete highway, it protects him 
from the impact of onrushing events. 


DIFFICULTIES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


The practical obstacles that impede 
the preparation and use of business his- 
tory are formidable, and they limit the 
effectiveness of every such undertaking, 
but they do not seem any more serious 
than the problems which invariably at- 
tend the development of any new busi- 
ness technique. The collection and 
culling of raw material is a slow proc- 
ess at best, requiring patience, experi- 
ence, and imagination. Gaps in the 
corporation records must be filled by 
hook or crook from outside sources of 
information, both public and private, 
and this task calls for considerable in- 
genuity, time and expense. But after 
these preliminary hazards have been 
passed, the usefulness of the work de- 
pends on the ability of the historian to 
see the past in terms of the future. 

One more hurdle in the path of the 
business historian deserves a word in 
passing. In any large corporation he 
must be prepared to deal with at least 
one dyed-in-the-wool reactionary. Such 
aman distrusts all change and appraises 
every new development in terms of its 
dangers rather than its opportunities. 
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He never looks in a history for anything 
but the stupidities that he knows already. 
If you try to instruct him, you only hu- 
miliate him and make him angry. Do 
not try to enlighten him; he will only 
cry out that you insult his beliefs.* 
But the most uncompromising member 
of the old guard can be won over to the 
defense of business history. His just 
claim to a place of honor in the corpo- 
ration’s annals is only strengthened by 
temperate criticism, and he will not ask 
for more favorable treatment from the 
author than courtesy requires and can- 
dor permits. 


CONCLUSION 


The routine problem of management 
is to determine the effect of today’s 
action on profits for the next month, 
the next year, and the next decade. 
Each decision in the realm of policy or 
performance has an inescapable influ- 
ence on the earnings record and the 
balance sheet, and that influence must 
be correctly and clearly foreseen. In 
solving this problem in clairvoyance, 
the business executive brings the light 
of his own experience to bear on the 
uncertainties of the future. It is the 
function of the historian to increase the 
breadth and intensity of that illumina- 
tion by combining the total experience 
of the corporation into a significant and 
useful account. 

For big business, the major problem 
is not so much a matter of profits as of 
existence itself. The attacks of organ- 
ized minorities, the corrosive action of 
public avarice, and the censure born of 
popular misunderstanding combine to 
abridge the authority of private man- 
agement and threaten to extinguish it 
entirely in favor of socialized control. 
Fortunately for us, this problem is 
neither new nor peculiar to western 
civilization (although it certainly is im- 


* Anatole France in the preface to Peguin Island. 
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minent and pressing). It dates back 
to the earliest beginnings of business. 
It has been a burning issue for count- 
less centuries in central Asia and the 
South Pacific. The conflict flares and 
spreads with each sweeping revolution 
in the mechanics of production or dis- 
tribution. It was so when agriculture 
outmoded the economic system of no- 
madic herdsmen. It was repeated when 





sailing vessels carried the smell of gun- 
powder and the brilliance of calico to 
every corner of the world. It is with 
us now, when the almost limitless 
wealth of mass production is controlled 
by the few and coveted by the many, 
To this age-old struggle between pri- 
vate ownership and socialized control, 
the historian can make the priceless 
contribution of balance and perspective, 
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Executives in the Air 


i” the offices of the aircraft division of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion in Washington, it is common to see a travel-worn business man ap- 
proach a receptionist or a secretary and declare timidly, “I’d like to buy an 
airplane.” The receptionist inquires calmly the size of the plane desired and 
shunts the buyer off to the proper office. Some of the most eager customers 
for planes, particularly for small and medium transports, have been private cor- 
porations harassed by transportation difficulties. Items on RFC’s list of sales 
to date: 90 14-passenger Lockheed Lodestars; nearly 400 five-place Cessna UC-78’s ; 
smaller quantities of Lockheed 12’s, Howard UC-70’s, Spartan UC-71’s, Beech- 
craft UC-43’s. A few new Grumman Widgeons and Beechcraft UC-45’s have 
also been sold direct, and airlines have been busy with the conversion of big 
Douglas DC-3’s for commercial use. 

The long list of purchasers of newly released planes includes such diverse 
concerns as Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., National Automotive Fibres, Inc., Belmont 
Radio Corporation, General Motors Corporation, Time, Inc., Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, and the Farmers and Bankers Broadcasting Corporation. 

Chief motivation for the purchases is the transportation problem; chief finan- 
cial stimulus, the tax situation. RFC’s second-hand aircraft are not cheap by 
the time they are put into shape for executive use. Depending on their condi- 
tion when declared surplus, planes sell from $5,000 to $100,000, inciuding the 
cost of conversion. 

Present operating costs are running high. Good pilots for large planes are 
now paid as much as $800 per month, and though other operating expenses may 
decline in the future it is doubted that salaries will follow the trend. Experi- 
enced airline pilots will be in great demand by expanding commercial airlines, 
and pilots whose only flying experience has been in the armed forces are not 
especially qualified for commercial work. As for operation, flying a Cessna 
five-place plane for 50 hours per month at 140 miles per hour will probably 
come to slightly more than $16,000 per year (including depreciation at 25 per 
cent), which gives a per-plane-mile figure of slightly over 19 cents—less than 
10 cents a mile for each passenger if the plane averages two passengers per trip. 
Costs of operating other types would be higher. 

Unquestionably plane travel is high-cost transportation. Economies of plane 
ownership cannot be realized, therefore, unless the aircraft are put to extensive 
— —Fortune 10/45 





¢ ALONG WITH SALARIES of top three executives, Belden Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, in its annual report to stockholders and employees, lists officials’ 
taxes, demonstrating all salaries that glitter are not gold. Thus, the executive 
who is listed for $32,650 salary has take-home pay of $22,078; $28,690 becomes 
$16,692; and, $18,490 becomes $12,520. The idea might impress your stockholders 
and employees, too. 

—Modern Industry 4/15/46 
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Will Higher Prices Bring a Crash? 


ISING wages and costs, shortages, 

and delays step up resistance to 
price controls. But if prices continue 
to soar, how long can we go without 
acrash? Before reaching any decision 
on price policies, it seems well worth 
while to look at a previous business 
period when conditions were similar to 
those which prevail now. 

Perhaps the nearest approach to 
present conditions occurred in 1920, 
when we had been at peace for more 
than a year, after a brief but costly 
war. Production had not been so com- 
pletely suspended on civilian goods as 
it was during World War II. But 
there existed a shortage i og a 
scarcity of labor, labor troubles, and 
high prices ; and consumers had plenty 
of money. 

Here is a group of 1920 headlines, 
with marked similarity to 1946 news- 
paper items: 

REDS POURING TROOPS IN 
PERSIAN PORTS 

BIG WAGES OF WORKMEN PUT 
BRAKE ON BUYING OF HOMES 

AVERT RAIL STRIKE—22 PER 
CENT RAISE IN SIGHT 

NEW RAIL PAY CRISIS 

Despite all these troubles and rumors 
of troubles, business went merrily on 
iti way. The newspaper editorial 
writers were worried about the way 
workmen were buying silk shirts at 
$8.95 each. 

Prices were high, and going higher 
in mid-1920. Early in September, 
best hogs went for $17.30, top beef at 
$18.25, and lambs at $14.25. The 
price of sugar shot up to 31 cents, and 
everything else seemed proportion- 
ately high. 

Then began a series of events which 


* slowed buying. Consumers, harassed 


by high prices of clothing, began wear- 
ing overalls to work. A few overall 
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clubs were formed. Actually few peo- 
ple wore overalls, but it was a feature 
story in many newspapers and the 
cause of much conversation. Office 
workers were urged to bring lunch 
buckets to work, because it was claimed 
that hotels and lunchrooms were goug- 
ing the workers. Few office workers 
did carry lunch pails to work but, 
coupled with the overall story, the news 
that they were doing it struck a vital 
nerve in business. 

Then on September 22, 1920, Ford 
prices were reduced as_ follows: 
stripped chassis, $550 to $395 ; touring 
cars, $577 to $440; coupes, $850 to 
$775 ; truck chassis, $850 to $745. The 
Ford price reduction generally ap- 
peared on front pages ; it was big news. 
In a few days Franklin automobile 
prices were cut. Then the avalanche 
began. Jordan, Overland, and Paige 
automobiles suffered a price cut. Kis- 
sel cars offered a $600 reduction per 
car. Federal truck prices were cut. 

While these cuts were being an- 
nounced, Bankers rushed into print to 


_ announce that all danger of a panic had 


passed. But the price cuts continued. 
On September 24, the Chicago Tribune 
appeared with an eight-column line 
across the top of the frent page, 
SLASH IN PRICES GOES ON. 

And that was putting it mildly. 
Julius Rosenwald, then president of 
Sears, Roebuck, announced general 
price cuts of as much as 30 per cent on 
mail-order goods. Similar cuts were 
announced by Montgomery Ward and 
Butler Brothers. Mr. Rosenwald said: 
“Foulards, silk linings, taffetas which 
sold a month ago at $3.50 to $4 a yard 
are now $2.50 a yard. Dresses which 
sold a month ago at $75 to $80 are now 
selling at $50 to $60. Furniture prices 
are down 25 per cent.” 
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On the same day, newspapers said 
steel prices were weak, and cotton was 
off 100 points. On September 25 
Marshall Field & Company cut whole- 
sale gingham prices 30 per cent. Flour 
was down 35 cents a barrel; woolens 
dropped 15 to 30 per cent; and wheat 
broke 11% to 12 cents a bushel. 

On September 25 more front-page 
headlines announced additional price 
cuts. Lumber prices dropped 16 to 35 
per cent. Ford tires, which had sold in 
August for $18.10, dropped to $13.45 ; 
sheeting fell from 27 to 15 cents; per- 
cale from 40 to 19 cents; and gingham 
from 39 to 23 cents. ; 

Bankruptcies increased; wages were 
cut; mills and factories shut down. 
Corn fell 32 cents a bushel in less than 
a week, and the Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, commenting on business 
affairs in its November 20 issue, ob- 
served that there were “violent de- 
clines, far from orderly.” By Decem- 
ber this same journal announced that 
“Christmas will be shrouded in gloom.” 

What happened to the stock market 
is too painful to mention. War-inflated 
wages and salaries were slashed 
brutally. . 

It is now 10 months after the close 
of the war in Europe; seven months 
after the end of the Pacific war. 
When the lightning struck in 1920, it 
was one year and 10 months after the 
close of World War I. 

Are we approaching a similar period 
now? Are we getting along toward 
the period when the public will revolt 
and refuse to pay high prices? Or do 
we have two or three years more? Do 
we want prices to reach the point where 
nothing but 30 and 40 per cent slashes 
at one swoop will correct conditions? 
Is OPA’s attempt to hold the line 





worthy of support, even though it dogs 
harm certain companies, hold up pro. 
duction at times, and harass business 
almost beyond endurance at other 
times? 

Is there no alternative between vio- 
lent reactions, similar to that which oc- 
curred in 1920, and some sort of price 
control? Is there no way to raise 
prices slightly, enough to cushion the 
shock of higher wages, higher costs, 
but hold prices down to the point where 
inflation will not result in frantic de 
flation a few months later? 


The property owner who complains 
that wages, maintenance, and other 
costs are high may overlook the fact 
that his properties are 100 per cent 
occupied, when they were once only 70 
per cent occupied. The retailer who 
complains that costs have gone up 
must remember the big increase in 
volume he now enjoys. The manu- 
facturer whose wage payments are at 
an all-time peak must remember that 
he has not an idle machine in his plant, 
which may have been 30, 40, or even 
50 per cent idle in 1938. The hotel 
owner complaining and petitioning for 
higher rates ought not to forget the 
days of 40 per cent occupancy, as com- 
pared with today’s 95 to 97 per cent 
occupancy. 

Prices are a paramount problem to- 
day, and nothing less than the best 
judgment of business everywhere can 
prevent a catastrophe. If sound judg- 
ment prevails, if business charges no 
more for its goods and services than is 
absolutely necessary, there is a chance 
that we can escape the disaster that 
overtook the nation in 1920. 


By Eucene WHITMoRE. American 
Business, March, 1946, p. 8:4. 





* SHOPPERS return one-eighth of the goods they buy in department stores. In 
other words, according to the Twentieth Century Fund, one day’s sales out of eight 


are a dead loss. 
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Supersonics—New Tool for Industry 


OUND waves powerful enough to kill, others pitched so high that they cannot 
be detected by the human ear, are helping industry solve some of its most 


‘perplexing problems. Since you'll hear a lot about these waves in the future, 


you may as well add their names to your vocabulary: supersonics, for those waves 
capable of causing physical, chemical, or biological changes; wlirasonics, for vibra- 
tions above 20,000 a second, or those you cannot hear. 

The most promising industrial application of supersounds lies in what the 
scientist calls colloid chemistry—that is, the science of matter in a finely dis- 
persed condition (proteins, rubber, smokes, etc.). When treated with sound, the 
particles that make up smoke, for instance, tend to come together and fall to the 
ground, leaving the air fresh and clean. Thanks to this discovery, sootless cities 
are possible in the near future. In the laboratory, supersounds speed up chemical 


reactions, mix substances that in the past would not join together—oil and water, *‘ 


silver and gold, lead and aluminum. They even change one chemical substance 
into another—starch into dextrin, water into hydrogen peroxide. 

Milk companies have discovered that supersounds passing through milk beat 
bacteria to death in only a few seconds, compared with about half an hour under 
ordinary methods of pasteurization. Supersounds can also homogenize milk, break- 
ing up the molecules to leave a fluid of easy digestibility for infants and invalids. 

All these developments are overshadowed in significance, however, by the 
part that supersounds may play in medicine. Scientists at the University of Cali- 
fornia have succeeded, for example, in killing the deadly germ staphylococcus by 
subjecting it to vibrations. At Columbia, research is going on to use supersounds 
in destroying brain tumors. Still experimental, their use to destroy cells may 
usher in a new technique of surgery without scalpels. 

—Vernon E. Brinx in Forbes 3/1/46 


“Turn the Other Cheek’’ 


ICKETS in the strike against the steel companies were provided with sala- 

manders and coke to burn in them by the management of Inland Steel Company. 
It was near-zero weather, and the pickets were cold. It is said that company super- 
visors even started the fires. 

The company donated 5,000 paper cups to the strikers and provided an office 
near the plant for strike headquarters. 

Which reminds us of the time workers were striking against the old Nash 
Motors Company, when C. W. Nash was still the active head of the company. It 
was a bitter cold day. At noon when Mr. Nash left the office, he saw the pickets 
shivering outside. He invited them inside the office to get warm, and went back to 
the entrance guards to tell them to permit the pickets to come inside. As we 


remember it, this particular strike fell apart a day or two later. 
—American Business 2/46 


Collective Bargaining Explained 


Pittsburgh they tell of a long-drawn-out collective bargaining session between 
a small manufacturer and a local labor organization during the recent steel in- 
dustry strike. The head of the union delegation kept insisting that the manufacturer 
was not doing collective bargaining. 

“Well, if what we are doing right now isn’t collective bargaining,” demanded 
the manufacturer, his patience finally exhausted, “just what do you think collective 
bargaining means?” 

“Why,” declared the union head in all seriousness, “collective bargaining means 


we collect.” 
—Management Briefs (Rogers & Slade) 
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Small Business Fights for Life 


AUGHT in the showdown battles 
between the big labor leaders and 
the giant corporations are the GI’s of 
industry, the small manufacturers, 
whom Washington has overlooked. 
As unpretentious as enlisted men 
among the high-ranking industrialists, 
the small manufacturers are neverthe- 
less the mainstays of the American 
economy. More than 60 per cent of 
our national production comes from 
manufacturing concerns with annual 
gross sales under $5,000,000. The 
huge companies with million-dollar 
weekly payrolls make the news, but 
nearly 80 per cent of our industrial 
labor is employed in plants which have 
fewer than 1,000 men on the payrolls, 
and nearly 50 per cent in plants with 
fewer than 250 employees. To attain 
our goal of “60 million jobs,” these 
plants must absorb the bulk of increased 
production. 

Yet the postwar expansion programs 
of these many thousand unpublicized 
industries are hamstrung by official- 
dom’s self-created labor and reconver- 
sion problems. While the labor leaders, 
industrial giants, and various federal 
agencies jockey for top spots in the 
new era of push-button prosperity, the 
small manufacturers cannot even get 
the material to make push-buttons. In 
the three-cornered controversies, they 
are the only sure losers. Their labor 
costs rise whenever the powerful unions 
effect a wage boost; the cost of their 
raw materials goes up whenever the 
large corporations break through a 
price ceiling ; and the daily changes in 
federal rules multiply their clerical 
work and overhead costs. 

Practically no small industrialist has 
yet been able to go back to a normal 
40-hour workweek. With labor still 
scarce, and with the civilian demand for 
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consumer goods greatly exceeding avail. 
able supplies, the small plants continye 
to work overtime. And the employees 
in those plants take home just as much 
money as during the war. Thinking only 
in terms of industrial giants, however, 
our labor leaders, newspaper column- 
ists, and Washington spokesmen talk in 
sweeping generalities about reconver- 
sion cutbacks, loss of overtime pay, cur- 
tailment of buying power, and unem- 
ployment. They make an issue of lo- 
calized problems and spread unrest and 
dissatisfaction throughout our indus- 
trial structure. 

Labor’s desire for more money has 
become an officially inspired right, and 
the ability of the few industries at the 
top to absorb increased production costs 
has become an added burden on the 
majority of manufacturers. To havea 
large corporation strikebound is a tragic 
thing, but the loss to the national econ- 
omy is small in comparison with a pro- 
duction slowdown throughout the small 
manufacturing concerns. And _ that 
slowdown is inevitable when the small 
manufacturers lose their key men to 
higher-paying industries. We do not 
expect a wave of strikes, even though 
under certain circumstances our em- 
ployees have the right to reopen wage 
discussions once during the contract 
year. The loyalty of our men is one 
of the small industrialists’ greatest 
assets. Resignations and the resultant 
drop in output, not strikes, are our 
chief concern. We had our men primed 
to battle reconversion with the same 
spirit with which they won their share 
of the war, but we cannot expect them 
to work 50 hours for us when they can 
work 40 hours somewhere else for the 
same amount of money. If only a hand- 
ful of men are hired away from a small 
plant, production lags and unit costs 
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multiply until less efficient men can be 
trained to fill the breach. 

The small manufacturer cannot pay 
this year’s wages out of next year’s 
profits by increasing hourly wages be- 
fore decreasing unit costs—not if he 
wants to replace his obsolete machinery, 
expand his plant capacity, step up his 
promotion campaign, hire more help, 
and contribute generally to the ‘“‘mobili- 
zation for abundance” program. But 
we, the GI’s of industry, are competing 
with our large neighbors for labor, and 
when they are forced by union demands 
or federal suasion to pay 10, 20, or 30 
per cent more than the going rate for 
that labor, there is no question about 
who gets the best men. Either we have 
to match'a competitor’s high bid for the 
best labor, or we are left with dissatis- 
fied, inexperienced employees, rapid 
labor turnover, increasing inefficiency, 
and higher unit cost of production. 
Ironically enough, the large industries 
have less need for top-quality manual 
labor in their mass-production lines 
than the small industries, which require 
highly skilled workers and low over- 
head costs to compete successfully with 
large-scale mechanization. 

Any outsider passing a lighted fac- 
tory during the war probably found it 
difficult to believe that high profits were 
not being made. Who would suppose 
that a plant had to work day and night 
to maintain normal one-shift produc- 
tion? Yet that was the fix many of 
us were in. With our young, able- 
bodied men in the services, and many 
of the others hired away by the large 
war industries, we were trying to attain 
capacity production with the rawest of 
unskilled labor, and not nearly enough 
of it. We had to work men 70, 80, and 
sometimes 90 hours a week, which 
meant paying time-and-a-half and 
double-time wages to get much less 
than prewar man-hours of work done. 
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Although the small manufacturer was 
granted some relief through elevations 
in price ceilings, his increased cost of 
production wiped out any material 
gain. Among other factors working 
against the small manufacturer, the 
cost of his raw materials—less easily 
controlled than those of manufactured 
goods—rose rapidly, and his machinery 
grew old and inefficient before its time 
through excessive wear and tear in the 
hands of inexperienced workers. To 
stay in business at all, he had to cut to 
the bone his sales, promotion, and ad- 
ministrative forces. Even then, he 
fluctuated between profit and loss in 
direct proportion to the caliber of the 
labor obtainable in any one week. 

A few days after the joyous an- 
nouncement that Japan had surren- 
dered, the War Manpower Commission 
made the dire prophecy that there 
would be five million workers unem- 
ployed within three months. And in- 
stead of urging employees to accept 
temporary pay cuts as their contribu- 
tion toward the reconversion period, 
Washington encouraged the belief that 
industry could well afford to -carry 
them through the lean months without 
any loss of take-home pay. 

As soon as the government raised the 
specter of unemployment and loss of 
buying power, the opportunists in the 
upper brackets of organized labor 
sprang forward with their economic 
cure-all: the 52-for-40 theory. At the 
outset, there was no publicized talk of 
raising wages above wartime stand- 
ards; the plan was merely to compen- 
sate workers for their loss of overtime 
pay. According to some economists, 
the only way to maintain purchasing 
power in the face of continued high 
living costs and a threatened decrease 
in man-hours of work was to have in- 
dustry keep take-home pay at a war- 
time level. 

















The 52-for-40 campaign worked out 
this way in actuality: The man who 
during the war earned $52 for 48 hours 
of labor (a dollar an hour for 40 hours 
and time-and-a-half thereafter) was 
supposedly going to be cut to a stand- 
ard $40 for 40 hours. The big corpo- 
rations were urged to make up for the 
loss of overtime by raising the hourly 
rate to $1.30, which would mean paying 
$52 for a 40-hour week. But the small 
manufacturer, still forced by the labor 
shortage to work his men 48 and more 
hours a week, would have been trapped 
in the position of having to pay $67.60 
for 48 man-hours of work, or substan- 
tially more than during the war. And 
the small manufacturer has to pay the 
going rate, or else. 





Speaking as one of the small many- 
facturers, I must say that we are sick 
and tired of federal “assistance.” We 
won our share of the war, and we will 
fight as hard for the peace, but indus- 
try needs a free hand—not still more 
helping hands. We do not want pre- 
mium payments for increased produc- 
tion, guaranteed markets, government 
absorption of undue risks, priorities for 
equipment, and allocation of materials, 
Difficult as it may be for expediters to 
believe, their plans invariably waste the 
small manufacturer’s precious time. 
The GI’s of industry, whose production 
is so badly needed, would rather take 
their chances on the open market, 
where speed and ingenuity pay off. 

By Rosert E. Outman. The At- 
lantic Monthly, April, 1946, p. 44:5. 


America’s Export Trade 


T is seldom realized that the United 

States, without specializing in ex- 
port, and actually devoting to world 
trade'a very modest percentage of its 
output, achieved, before the war, the 
largest export trade of any country in 
the world. 

Our trade exceeded that of Britain 
by 19 per cent; of Germany by 46 per 
cent ; and of Japan by 300 per cent. 

The foundations of future U. S. for- 
eign trade, therefore, are strongly estab- 
lished. They rest upon the prestige of, 
and the accepted demand for, American 
products and the dire need that now 
exists all over the world for an im- 
portant section of our factory output. 

The great emphasis upon industrial, 
rather than farm products is likewise 
well defined. In 1940, four-fifths of 
our exports originated in American fac- 
tories. It is upon industry that the 
future of American export trade pri- 
marily depends. 
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That the great opportunities in for- 
eign trade are well understood by busi- 
ness men was indicated at the last an- 
nual meeting of the National Foreign 
Tradé Council, where export managers 
testified to the keen interest on the part 
of their top executives in the impor- 
tance of foreign trade to the future of 
their firms. Export figures show that 
this interest is being acted upon. Right 
now—a matter of months after the end- 
ing of lend-lease—exports are running 
at a much higher level than before the 
war. 

Between World Wars I and II, the 
exported products of many U. S. in- 
dustries grew to important proportions, 
and it is apparent that each industry 
represents a group of firms, each of 
which benefited to some degree. These 
industries, and the percentage of their 
output exported during the year 1937, 
are listed in the following table: 
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nu. Bae yee of —would amount to a far greater total 
‘ ndustry roduction : . 
sick (or section of indusiry) — exported ne = percentage represented in the 
We Machine Tools ............ 37% ate t ities. } ; 
will Typewriters and Parts...... 33% In addition to the industries repre- 
lus- Abrasives ....+++-s++seers+s 21% sented on the above list, there are many 
Motor Trucks, Buses, and : 
10re ee eae 19% others whose products achieved world 
pre- Tractors and Parts......... 18% distribution under lend-lease—respon- 
luc- Be arabs se reer eet ieohe 14% sible for shipments totaling $11,- 
ESS er 13% ; 
rent Textile Machinery .......... 11% 200,000,000 during 1944—and whose 
for Electric Refrigerators ...... 9% initial experience in supplying wartime 
als. 1, oxroneel Machinery and 7% necessities has whetted appetites for a 
5 to Passenger Automobiles and share of the peacetime world market. 
the CRASMS. 06s casters recess 6% The principal limiting factor on the 
Varnishes and Colors.:..... 5% 
me. it ioe: 5% amount of exports that the US. manu- 
ion Storage Batteries .......... 4% facturer can sell abroad is the ability of 
: Cotton Manufactures ...... 3% other countries to pav f h * 
ake Industrial Chemicals ....... 2% : : i ee a 
ket, chases in American dollars. Strenuous 
These percentages do not fully re- efforts are being made to solve this 
At- flect the export opportunities that ac- problem by many means, including gov- 
4 tually exist. The radio industry, for ernmental agreements. If these are 
example, is 600 per cent larger now successful, we may anticipate an era of 
than it was before the war, and its 1944 foreign trade on a level far higher than 
production had an estimated value of has ever before been achieved. 
$3,500,000,000. It will readily be seen By Rosert H. Jounston. The De- 
‘or- | that even 14 per cent of this produc- pictor (Edward Stern & Company, 
ssi- | tion—the prewar percentage exported Inc.), April, 1946, p. 4:2. 
an- 
ign 
ers 
art ° 
ee World Trade Aid 
. of a. Commercial Intelligence Unit of the Department of Commerce, offering 
h two major services to business men interested in importing or exporting goods, 
at is virtually a patron saint for many a deal in international trade nowadays. Its 
ght first major service is maintaining free want-ads to New Zealanders, Icelanders, 
Costa Ricans, Liberians, Britishers, Swedes, Turks, and all other foreign folk 
nd- - - 
: who want to buy American wares. These are published in ever-increasing volume 
ing in the government’s Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
the Second, the C.I.U. offers a special investigating service to help American im- 
porters and exporters find particular firms abroad with which they can do satis- 
factory business. For one dollar, it provides a “World Trade Directory Report,” 
the giving the lowdown on the financial, commercial, and social status of any foreign 
‘ firm or business man, from Norrkoping to Tasmania. 
In- The want-ads, which the government weekly entitles “New World Trade 
ns, Leads,” reveal a fabulous global appetite for Yankee products. For example, a 
tr Bolivian firm is interested in working out—with the maker of a popular American 
y cigarette—an arrangement for manufacture of the same brand of cigarette with 
of the same brand-name under an agreement providing for payment of a royalty. 
ese From Morocco comes a bid for seven pre-fabricated bungalows—six for dwellings 
: ; and one to be used as a cafeteria for the occupants. From Mauritius comes a 
eit Poe for the purchase of and representation for an anti-seasickness remedy and 
37 T. 
: Most frequent request from foreign companies is for machinery of all types. 
Next in popularity are electrical equipment and appliances. Great interest is evi- 
iew | May, 1946 159 
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dent in textiles and various articles of clothing. Chemicals and automotive equip- 
ment rank high on the “wanted” list, as do radios and musical instruments. Also 
popular are foodstuffs, agricultural equipment and refrigerators. 

C.I.U. has files on some 800,000 foreign firms, representing every country in 
the world except Russia, which has no private firms. The files give detailed data 
on each foreign firm listed—the kind of goods it handles, what language to use 
in corresponding with it, the countries it usually deals with, whether it is a cor- 
poration or partnership, its sales territory, the size of its capital and volume of 
business, financial references, and general repute. 

Officials of the C.I.U. indicate that the opportunities to export which it offers 
are overwhelmingly greater than the chances to import. 


—A. K. Estitt in The Wall Street Journal 12/10/45 


Informative Booklet Welcomes Visitors 


pen suis the use of an informal 8-page booklet, a visitor to the General 
Luminescent Corporation, Chicago, is immediately made aware of the com- 
pany’s cordial, friendly atmosphere. 

When he calls at the receptionist’s desk, he hands in his card and mentions the 
person to whom he would like to speak. A moment later, he is handed a small 
booklet, titled “Welcome . . .,” with his name inscribed on its cover. The sug- 
gestion is made that in the few minutes he may have to wait, he might find the 
little pamphlet of interest. 

Within its pages are listed the company’s products, the names and positions of 
“Persons you may wish to see,” and available services, such as telephones, time- 
tables, etc. These are illustrated by informal black-and-white sketches. A letter 
from the company president welcomes the visitor, and sets forth the organization’s 
friendly policy toward those who call upon it, either as prospective customers or 
salesmen from other companies. Of particular value to out-of-town visitors is a 
small map of the Chicago Loop, which points out various places of interest, as 
well as the location of the General Luminescent Corporation’s offices. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 2/46 


How Army-Navy “E’”’ Awards Were Earned 


HE Army-Navy “E” award was granted to 4,283 concerns for outstanding 
production for the War and Navy Departments. Only 5 per cent of the war 
plants of this country received the honor. Excellence in quality and quantity of 
production were two determining factors in the selections. Other factors were: 
(a) overcoming of production obstacles; (b) low rate of absenteeism; (c) avoid- 
ance of work stoppages; (d) maintenance of fair labor standards; (e) training of 
additional labor forces; (f) effective management; (g) record on accidents, health, 
sanitation and plant protection; (h) utilization of subcontracting facilities; (i) co- 
operation between management and labor as it affected production; and (j) con- 

servation of critical and strategic materials. 
—The New York Times 12/6/45 





¢ TEN-DOLLAR WEEKLY INCREASES for white-collar workers will be the 
main collective bargaining aim of the United Office and Professional Workers of 
America (C.I.0.) in coming negotiations. This group claims to represent 60,000. 
Other goals are to be a $30 weekly minimum for 35 hours of work for any clerical 
job; a $50 weekly minimum for all professional, technical, and specialized jobs; 
weekly instead of monthly pay; guaranteed annual wages in seasonal industries; 
and equal pay for equal work, without discriminating against women. 


—American Business 3/46 
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Office Management 


Standards for Business Forms 


ORMS are expensive. Time of 
high-paid men is spent in conceiv- 
ing them ; further time and materials 
are consumed in designing them; and 
still other time and materials are ex- 
pended in reproducing them. In most 
cases, however, these expenses pale into 
insignificance when compared to the 
time spent in using them. For these 
reasons, it pays to give careful attention 
all along the line to those points that 
should be watched to avoid form 
“evils.” 

A convenient device to have when 
business forms are being designed is a 
check list that will serve to indicate 
what might be termed standard practice 
with respect to a number of different 
features of forms. Here is a list of 
this kind: 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS RELATING 
TO FORMS 


A. As to Identification of Form: 


1. Choose shortest possible form name in- 
dicative of the purpose of the form; at the 
same time, avoid ambiguity. 

2. Place form name in a conspicuous spot, 
usually in upper left (to reserve upper right 
space for filing reference data). 

3. Make certain that form indicates its 
purpose. 

4. Place company name or organization 
unit name in close proximity to form name. 

5. Give each form a number; since the 
number usually becomes the frame of refer- 
ence, print it in large characters in a con- 
spicuous spot, preferably right above the 
form name. 

6. Place date of latest revision on each 
form in lower left corner (preferably ab- 
breviated, thus: 8/2/45). 

7. Indicate quantity of form blanks re- 
produced by appropriate symbol or code in 
lower left corner. 
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8. Print “Original” on the face of the 
form if it is the original copy, “Duplicate” 
if it is the second copy, etc. 

9. Number pages of form having more 
than one page, and place page number in 
upper right corner; indicate on each page 
the total number of pages (thus: 1 of 4). 

10. Provide for execution signature or 
signatures in lower right corner of last page 
of form unless there are compelling reasons 
to the contrary. 


B. As to Filing Reference Data on Form: 


1. Provide spaces for entry of all filing 
reference data in upper right corner. 

2. Provide space for entry of date on each 
form—if possible in upper right close to 
filing reference data. 


C. As to Arrangement Within Body of 
Form: 


1. If form is to be used to take informa- 
tion from or pass information to another 
form, provide for same sequence of items. 

2. If form is to be used to take informa- 
tion from two or more other forms, provide 
sequence of items to allow all information 
to be posted from the first form, then from 
second form, and so on. 

3. Use box style wherever possible to com 
serve space and improve legibility. 

4. Provide a reference number or letter 
for each space to be filled in, and where 
columns are used, for each column, and 
where appropriate, for each line of the col- 
umnar space. 

5. Provide for checking lines or boxes 
where writing can be saved. 

6. Place boxes for checking optional 
items in front of the respective items to 
which they apply. 

7. Align spaces for tabular material on 
right-hand side, thus: 


Not this: But this: Or this: 
BS i a 6.8 0's: m4 Panera ek Sy Age 
a eee Mt suacas sanasean Height 
SR eerste ex 
Weight....... Mh cesead “sscccagu Weight 


8. Where possible, allow exact spacing 
required for entry of information to prevent 
use of unnecessary words in filling in the 
form, 
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9. If form is to be sent from one person 
to another, provide proper spaces for “to” 
and “from.” 

10. Avoid unnecessary horizontal ruling 
on forms. 

11. For forms to be filled in by type- 
writer, provide horizontal spaces in tenths 
of inches and vertical spaces in sixths of 
inches; for forms to be filled in by hand, 
provide larger spaces; for forms to be filled 
in by special office equipment, provide spaces 
required by such equipment. 

12. Arrange forms that are to be filled 
in by typewriter so as to allow maximum 
efficiency in the use of tabular stops and 
vertical ratchet movements. 

13. Provide for cross-totals to check ac- 
curacy of computations where data consists 
of numbers to be entered in columnar or 
tabular fashion. 

14. Provide for use of window envelopes, 
where possible, if form is to be mailed. 

15. Use space “layout” sheets in design- 
ing forms to save time and effort. 

16. Consult actual users of form for sug- 
gested improvements, additional require- 
ments, and _ possible elimination before 
“freezing” the design. 


D. As to Instructions for Use of Form: 


1. If form is used by a large number of 
persons and infrequently by some of them, 
or is used to convey instructions to out- 
siders, print instructions on form (using 
front if space is available). 

2. If form is used frequently by the same 
persons, especially where all form space is 
required for necessary entries, print instruc- 
tions separately, preferably as a part of the 
procedure manual or form manual. 

3. Print long instructions in columns in- 
stead of clear across the page. 


E. As to Form Dimensions, 
Edges, Bindings, and Backs: 


1. Limit dimensions to sizes that will fit 
the usual office machines and filing equip- 
ment, preferably to 8% by 11 inches or 
multiples thereof. 

2. Provide for dimensions that can be 
folded conveniently for envelopes, if form 
is to be mailed or transmitted over con- 
siderable distances. 

3. Use form border, since this usually 
gives more horizontal space for the typist’s 
use inside the border line by eliminating 
need for a margin. 

4. Wherever possible, except for the 
smaller sizes, arrange forms so that the 
shortest side feeds into the typewriter. 

5. Use continuous-feed forms where 
practicable to save typewriter insertions. 

6. Avoid small forms having perforations 
on one or more edges where this increases 
difficulty in filing. 


Borders, 
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7. Leave appropriate margins to allow for 
the holding of the form by the reproducing 
equipment. 

8. Where form is to be bound, leave ap- 
propriate margin at left side, top or bottom 

9. Leave %-inch margin or more at bot. 
tom of form to prevent slipping in type- 
writer. 

10. Where forms must be carried around 
and filled in away from an office, provide 
for binding of blank forms in convenient. 
size book. 

11. Use pre-inserted, one-time carbon 
forms where labor is important part of op- 
eration in filling in large numbers of forms. 

12. Utilize back.of form instead of sec. 
ond sheet, if legibility can be retained, and 
if checking from one sheet to the other js 
not involved. 

13. Print head to head where back of 
form is utilized and form is to be bound at 
left; print head to foot where form is to be 
bound at top or bottom. 


F. As to Paper Stock for Form: 


1. Reproduce on weight that is most eco- 
nomical: 13 lb.—where 5 or more copies 
are needed; 16 lb—where 1-4 copies are 
needed ; 20 lb.—for letterhead forms sent to 
customers; 24 lb.—for ledgers; 28 lb.—for 
legal documents; tissue—where many copies 
are needed. 

2. Reproduce on paper with appropriate 
wearing quality: 

Years Kept 
1-3 75 


Type 
per cent sulphite 
and 25 per cent rag 
4-6 100 per cent sulphite 
7-10 Half and half 
Over 10 100 per cent rag 


3. Reproduce on colored paper in cases 
where colors aid in distinguishing among 
different forms or different copies of same 
form. 


G. As to Reproduction of Blank Copies of 
Form: 


1. Reproduce by least expensive method 
that gives adequate quality. 

2. Order in economical quantities taking 
method of reproduction into account. 

3. Use “gang” method of offset repro- 
duction where feasible. This can decrease 
unit costs of forms by as much as 75 per 
cent of the unit costs reached under other 
methods (“gang” method makes use of di- 
viding large plate into several forms). 

4. Limit reproductions from stencils to 
small numbers of copies of a form. 

5. Limit use of small offset printing ma- 
chines to reproduction of not more than 
5,000 copies of a form; average should be 
about 1,500 copies. 

6. Use letterpress reproduction where ex- 
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act registration on copies of forms is neces- 
sary; bind in “packs” for typing. 


H. As to Form Control: 


1. Centralize responsibility for form de- 
sign and control. 

2. Cut out non-essential forms and non- 
essential copies of essential forms. 

3. Do not require entry of any unneces- 
sary data on form. 

4, Use multiple-purpose forms, where 
there is no loss in clarity. 

5. Take advantage of possibility of exe- 
cution of one or more related forms or parts 


of forms in one operation (example: pay- 
roll check, employee earnings statement, pay- 
roll tax return, employee ledger card, and 
cash disbursement journal). 

6. Have forms pre-numbered by printer 
where control over use of each copy is es- 
sential. 

7. Set up adequate control over pre-num- 
bered forms. 


By Georce W. PEaK. Office Man- 
agement and Equipment, March, 1946, 
p. 33:4. 





Survey of Merit-Rating Systems 


SURVEY of the merit-rating policies of 37 companies represented at a recent 

meeting of the Office Management Association of Chicago reflects a rather 
wide variety of merit-rating systems in operation and some interesting variations 
in techniques. 

In 10 companies, the rating is based on the opinion of one supervisor; in 
eight, on the opinions of two or more supervisors; in 20 companies, the opinions 
of the supervisor are checked by superiors; and in three, the opinions of the 
supervisors are checked by a special committee. 

Interestingly enough, 16 companies’ merit rating is prepared in the form of 
an oral report; three firms use original written reports; seven employ a printed 
questionnaire of general positive and negative facts in check-list form; 10 com- 
panies use a printed form for indicating the degree of proficiency on certain 
performance factors; two concerns make comparisons of daily tabulated perform- 
ance to a standard; while two others use regular printed forms which are aug- 
mented by comments. Several of these companies use a combination of formal 
and informal methods, with some individual variations. 

Employees are rated annually by five companies, semi-annually by 18, every 
four months by one company, quarterly by three, monthly by three. Eight others 
vary the frequency of ratings according to their circumstances. 

Asked how employees were informed about the merit-rating system, 14 com- 
panies advised that this was done by means of individual counseling; five, by the 
use of handbooks; four, by mimeographed bulletins. Two companies insert infor- 
mation about merit rating in company house organs, and two make use of group 
meetings for this purpose. One company brings the details about merit rating to 
its employees via the bulletin board. Worthy of serious attention is the fact that 
17 companies—almost half the number reporting—make no attempt to inform 
their employees about their merit-rating system. 

This situation has undoubtedly affected the attitudes of employees toward 
merit rating. While 20 companies gave no information as to the disposition of 
employees toward merit rating, one firm indicated it to be negative; six felt that 
feeling was divided; and only eight could go on record as saying that the attitudes 


of employees toward merit rating were noted to be favorable. 
‘ —NOMA Forum 2/46 


“Last Collection” Warning 


6¢ AST Collection of Mail Has Been Made.” Red cards on which this mes- 
sage is printed in black are left in the desk baskets for outgoing mail by 
messengers making the final afternoon collection in the office. 

This system proves valuable in eliminating delay through the carryover of 
late outgoing mail left on desks. The conspicuous notices in the baskets remind 
secretaries who may be out of the office when the last collection is made that 
further letters require outside mailing. 

—Hersert B. Rotu in Office Management and Equipment 3/46 
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Performance Computer for Card-Punch Operators 


i the tabulating department at the main office of Eastman Kodak Company, a 
complete record of each key-punch operator’s output is maintained. Since these 
operators handle jobs of varying complexity, with resulting variation in output, 
their individual records show the number of cards punched per hour for any 
given job. 

Until recently, the computation of all the operators’ output by job required 
about one hour each day. However, the introduction of an ingenious computer has 
reduced the time required for these computations to 15 minutes per day. 

The computer consists of two aluminum disks sprayed with a dull black paint 
and inscribed with scales by means of a stylus. The disks are attached at the 
center with an eyelet. A thin spring washer permits easy setting of the scales, 
while holding the disks in accurate register with one another. 

About five-eighths of an inch of the lower disk’s perimeter is uncovered, and 
this field is inscribed with a scale of total cards punched. This lower disk has an 
inner field, inscribed with the rate-per-hour scale which shows through an opening 
in the upper disk only at the answer point. The upper disk carries a time scale 
with the opening for reading the answer. 

Computations from the scale are made simply by setting the scale of the lower 
disk (total cards punched) to match the time consumed on the upper disk, and 
reading the answer in the opening which gives the total output per operator. 

Computations can be made rapidly and accurately by inexperienced employees. 
Since the operators are interested in knowing their rate of output, an extra com- 
puter has been made available for their use so they may constantly keep informed 
on their progress. The principles involved, it is planned, will be applied to other 
jobs where a fixed method of computation can be used. 

—American Business 10/45 


Plant Posters Replace Annual Report to Employees 


f gwaeney: of posters, each illustrating a single point in the company’s annual 
report to employees, is being used by The Duplan Corporation, New York, in 
place of the conventional booklet that gives the entire report at one time. 

“Some companies use a booklet style which has the disadvantage of presenting 
many ideas at one time and in a concentrated dose,” says Ralph Gates, of Duplan. 
“The employee’s saturation point is reached soon, and much of the material doesn’t 
register with him.” 

The company devised a series of newspaper-panel type posters to get the annual 
information across to the employee without snowing him under or boring him. 
Each of the 10 posters in the series is displayed for 10 days in the company’s plants, 
so employees will have every opportunity to see it. At the end of the period, the 
old poster is taken down and replaced with another, illustrating another point in 
the annual report. 

“From our best judgment, employees read the posters because foremen received 
questions about them,” Mr. Gates reports. “Evidently they were believed, because 
in all eight of our mills, both in the North and South, no one wrote the remarks 
on them which usually appear if there is disbelief. That is a reasonable record for 
5,000 employees. And as a final test, mill managers asked for more.” 

Success of the Duplan posters is attributed to the lively manner in which 
ordinarily dry-as-dust statistics are treated. Cartoon treatment with a minimum 
of copy in large letters, a style familiar to most newspaper readers, makes facts 
from the annual report both readable and credible. 

Mr. Gates believes the employees retain the messages carried by the posters 
for a much longer period of time than if they were presented in some other form. 
Not only is each idea easy to grasp, but, posted in conspicuous places in the factories, 
they are likely to be seen by employees several times during the 10-day periods of 
display. 

—Printers’ Ink 3/1/46 
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The Minimum Wage Problem 


ECENT demands that the federal 

minimum wage rates for men, 
women, and minors be raised to 65 
cents and 75 cents, or $26 to $30 for 
a 40-hour week, pose serious problems. 
While much is to be said for the sound- 
ness of minimum wage legislation, it 
seems the proponents of these particu- 
lar rates have lost sight of the basic 
principle and ignore the effect of mini- 
mum wage legislation on rates that are 
already above the minimum. 

Federal regulation of minimum wage 
rates is a comparatively new develop- 
ment, but a number of states have had 
long experience with this kind of legis- 
lation. At present 26 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico have this type of statute. 

While most of the early laws were 
rendered unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court decision in Adkins v. 
Children’s Hospital in 1923, the de- 
pression of the 30’s revived interest in 
minimum wage legislation. New York 
took the lead in securing passage of a 
new law designed to meet the objec- 
tions of the Supreme Court in the Ad- 
kins case. Opponents of the New York 
law argued that the minimum would 
tend to become the maximum ate. 
Proponents countered that this would 
not happen because the minimum would 
be set for the least skilled and lowest- 
paid only, and that existing differen- 
tials for skills would, of necessity, con- 
tinue to be recognized. In defense of 
the relative lowness of the rates set by 
the various wage boards, it was argued 
that by raising the minimum even a 
little, increases would be made voluntar- 
ily and also necessarily in the more 
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skilled occupations in order to maintain 
existing differentials. And this is ex- 
actly what has happened in state after 
state, industry after industry. 

A distinguishing feature of the ma- 
jority. of state laws is that wage orders 
fix rates for each industry separately. 
The special problems of each industry 
are studied and its wage rates analyzed. 
While the cost of living is one factor 
considered by the tripartite boards, it 
is not the sole determinant of the mini- 
mum wage. The boards are empow- 
ered to take into account the value of 
the service rendered and the wages paid 
in the state for work of like or com- 
parable character. The requirement 
that the boards consider the cost of liv- 
ing has unquestionably made for higher 
minimum wages, however. But, real- 
istically, the tripartite wage boards 
have recognized that if you set an ideal 
minimum which would support the least 
skilled at a standard of living which 
met the most desirable social standards, 
there would be widespread violations of 
the orders and enormously increased 
difficulty in enforcement. 

In New York State long study of the 
wages paid in a particular industry is 
made first. Then a representative wage 
board must be appointed—and this 
takes time. The wage board has 60 
days in which to report. Then the in- 
dustrial commissioner has 10 days in 
which to study and accept or reject the 
report. Next he must hold hearings 
throughout the state to give all those 
affected a chance to approve or object 
to the recommendations of the wage 
board. Thereafter, the industrial com- 
missioner may, within 30 days, reject 
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the recommendations or accept them in 
toto. If he accepts them, the first 
order is directory—providing only pub- 
lication of the names of violators as 
penalty for noncompliance. For three 
months at least the order remains, in 
effect, permissive only. After this 
period it may be made mandatory, with 
- the added penalty of criminal action. 
Meanwhile, any employer may appeal 
the order, and its application to him is 
stayed pending the appeal first to the 
Board of Standards and Appeals, and 
then to the state courts. Under every 
order, including the retail trade, em- 
ployers have exercised the right to ap- 
peal. The restaurant order remained 
non-compulsory for a period of four 
years because of the opposition of some 
employers. The confectionery order 
did not become mandatory for more 
than five years; the cleaning and dye- 
ing order required nearly five years. 

The often shockingly low rates in the 
minimum wage orders found in some 
states, including New York, are the re- 
sult of a cumbersome, time-consuming, 
and administratively expensive proce- 
dure. It should be revised. 

What other lessons are to be learned 
from the experience of the states? It 
is significant that the wages set by the 
states—citing only those orders issued 
in 1943 or later—are, with few excep- 
tions, substantially lower than the 65- 
cent minimum proposed by the federal 
law. And these rates were set by tri- 
partite boards on which representatives 
of labor, industry, and the public sat. 
Consider, for example, the rates of $16 
for a 48-hour week in Arizona, $18 for 
40 hours in California, $17 for 36 
hours in Massachusetts, 50 cents an 
hour or $24 for a 48-hour week in 
Nevada, 40 cents an hour in Oregon. 
In 1944 New York State made manda- 
tory minimum wage rates of 30 cents, 
33 cents, 35 cents, and 36 cents, and 
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even one as low as 20 cents an hour if 
meals were provided. The highest rate 
yet proposed in New York is 57¥% 
cents for part-time and 52% cents for 
full-time. employment in the retail 
trades. Already impressive opposition 
has been mustered, which bids fair to 
make this another case in which there 
will be long delay before the order can 
be fully enforced. Some of these state 
rates are obviously too low today, but 
the spread between state standards and 
the proposed 65-cent-75-cent federal 
rates is still considerable. 

Unquestionably the country needs 
minimum wage legislation to maintain 
purchasing power, too. But it is ques- 
tionable whether, even in the face of an 
increase in living costs, a flat increase 
from 40 cents to 65 cents throughout 
the country is wise. Some increase 
there ought to be, but in determining 
the amount it must be borne in mind 
that any increase is bound to affect 
every other rate of pay now in excess 
of the 40-cent minimum. 

Whether there should be a substan- 
tial increase in the minimum which 
fails to take into account regional dif- 
ferences is another question. These 
differences do exist—and the differ- 
ences referred to are not differences in 
standard of living but in costs of main- 
taining the same standards. 

We must realize, too, that a mini- 
mum may be made so high that the law 
will be more honored in the breach 
than in the observance, and that the 
costs of enforcement may be prohibi- 
tive. If it is intended to raise our 
standard of living, let us do so openly 
and not by indirection through a mini- 
mum wage law which was intended 
only to provide a floor below which 
wages could not be depressed. A true 
minimum wage which prevents disas- 
trous wage-cutting is sound economi- 
cally and socially desirable. But it must 
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be kept to this purpose—otherwise we 
may get into the field of government 
regulation of all wage rates, which will 
throttle the individual initiative of em- 
ployers and workers—and this is the 


force that has made it possible for this 
nation to enjoy the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

By Evrnore M. Herricx. The New 
York Herald Tribune, March 27, 1946. 





Summer Camps for Employees 


ECREATION directors are now planning their summer camp programs for 
1946. While available facilities, budgets, employee interests, and employment 
setup necessarily determine the type of camp best fitted for each individual company, 
employee camps usually fall into one of three general classifications: (1) for the 
entire family; (2) for men or women employees; and (3) for children of employees. 
A noteworthy example of the first type is Camp Isida, operated jointly by 
R. H. Macy & Co. and L. Bamberger & Co. (Newark, N. J.) for employees, their 
families, and friends. The camp is located on 466 acres of wooded country, three 
hours from Newark. Two lodges, joined by an underground passage and a patio, 
can house 98 people. Two lounges with open fireplaces provide centers for movies, 
card games, and dancing. Meals are prepared by a camp dietician and served in the 
main dining room. 

Camp Isida is well equipped for sports, with three full-size tennis courts, 
badminton, volleyball, archery, croquet and horseshoe facilities, and a 250-foot 
swimming pool. Winter sports include skiing, skating, tobogganing and coasting. 

Rates are $15 per week for employees; $25 per week for husbands or wives of 
employees ; $30 per week for friends or relatives of employees; and $16 per week 
for children of employees. 

A week-end camp, operated for the women employees of Goodyear-Akron, 
offering complete sports and recreation facilities, and sleeping and dining accommo- 
dations within a spacious lodge, costs workers just $3.50 for a stay from Saturday 
afternoon ’til late Sunday. 

A camp for children of employees is operated by Champion Paper & Fibre 
Corporation at Hamilton, Ohio. Under the guidance of trained supervisors, 
campers enjoy a broad activities program with a choice of sports and games 
specially planned to appeal to children’s love of variety. Meals are under the super- 
vision of a trained dietician. Registration costs $1 per day and is open to any 
child, age 12 to 18, in the immediate family of a Champion employee. 

—Idea Clinic No. 66 (Industrial Recreation Association) 


Making Practical Use of Ideas 


T the Hickok Manufacturing Company, Rochester, N. Y., foremen who took 

part in a series of conference meetings are doing more than putting into prac- 

tice what they learned during the discussions. They are filling out a “Supervisory 

Weekly Progress Sheet,” showing the steps they have taken on the points covered 

in the conferences. These weekly progress sheets are made in duplicate. One copy 

is kept by the foreman; the other sent to the plant superintendent, who in turn 
forwards it to the plant educational director who conducted the conferences. 

The points covered in the conferences and listed on the “Supervisory Weekly 
Progress Sheet” include: reduction of indirect labor costs; process improvement ; 
better training of workers; reducing daywork operations; quality improvement ; 
better personnel relations; and, reduction in materials or supplies. The sheet also 
provides space for “Suggestion” and the writing in of “Special Projects.” 

The supervisor checks on the sheet which of these points he has concentrated 
on during the week and then writes out some details of his activities in that direction. 

Filling out the “Supervisory Weekly Progress Sheet” is voluntary on the part 
of Hickok supervisors, but the majority of the men who attended the conferences 
are participating and find that it keeps them “on their toes.” 

—Management Information 4/15/46 
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Understanding Union Administration 


HE business executive must keep 

in mind certain significant facts 
about union administration if he is to 
understand the union with which he 
must live. And that understanding is 
important; it will enable the business 
man not only to maintain more har- 
monious labor relations, but also to be 
more effective in his dealings with union 
officers. Among the most important 
aspects of union organization are the 
make-up of union administration, at- 
tainment and tenure of union office, and 
union officers’ salaries. These signifi- 
cant questions will be discussed in the 
following paragraphs. 

Complexity of Organization. A union 
organization is usually quite complex. 
There must, of course, be officers to 
maintain union discipline in the shop 
and to promote sound labor-manage- 
ment relations. But that is not all. An 
elaborate staff of officers likewise is 
required to administer internal union 
affairs and to manage union finances. 

At the peak of the official hierarchy 
are the general officers—international 
presidents, secretaries, treasurers, gen- 
eral executive board members, general 
organizers, and editors of national pub- 
lications. These are the “commis- 
sioned” officers who must formulate 
general policies and keep the organiza- 
tion unified, and who are responsible 
for carrying out the mandates of the 
members. Subordinate to the general 
officers are a great number of “non- 
commissioned” officers, selected by the 
local union or chosen directly by mem- 
bers in the shop; some are full-time 
union employees, and others are un- 
paid or only partially paid for perform- 
ing their union duties. 

Local officers are of two kinds: the 
heads of the local union—president, 
secretary, local executive board mem- 
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bers, sergeant-at-arms—and the shop 
committeemen, or, as often called, shop 
stewards. The administration of local 
policy and internal union affairs, as dis- 
tinct from collective bargaining, is the 
responsibility of the heads of the local 
union offices, elected by the local union 
membership from among its own ranks; 
these men usually receive only a small 
salary per term or a small sum for at- 
tending union meetings. A fact not 
generally recognized is that, while top 
officers in the union organization for- 
mulate policies and exert a general in- 
fluence, the actions of local officers often 
determine the efficiency of the union 
and the nature of union-management 
relations. 

Attainment and Tenure of Office. In 
many respects the position of the top 
officers in the national unions is anal- 
ogous to that of members of a board 
of directors of a corporation, with the 
membership playing a role not unlike 
that of stockholders. Similar to the 
top positions in corporations, the chief 
posts in labor unions are not easily 
achieved. Places of prestige and power 
are usually reached only after a long 
apprenticeship in minor or less impor- 
tant offices. Once elected to top posi- 
tions, labor union officers are likely to 
be re-elected annually, and thus to serve 
for many years. In fact, in most 
unions the officers are seldom opposed 
for re-election. Despite a possible im- 
pression to the contrary, it is incorrect, 
however, to assume that top offices in 
labor unions are reached and held by 
fraud or oppression. While there are 
cases in which sharp practices have been 
charged, these are by no means usual, 
and even in most of these cases the evi- 
dence for the charges is far from con- 
clusive. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
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long tenure of union officers is not 
necessarily indicative of lack of democ- 
racy, but is a normal development 
common to many other types of or- 
ganization. It is difficult to oust any 
office-holder when few members have 
sufficient prestige or acquaintance 
throughout the membership to chal- 
lenge the incumbent. Unless dissatis- 
faction is very widespread, the chal- 
lenger will not be able to overcome the 
incumbent’s advantages. 

Level of Salaries. The question of 
union salaries is an important one. In 
the first place, there is a widespread 
popular impression that the range of 
salaries, particularly at the top, is ex- 
cessively high in relation to the value 
of the services performed. In the sec- 
ond place, the motivations of union 
officers have often been questioned as 
being related almost solely to narrow 
self-interest and pecuniary gain, and a 
more precise knowledge of what union 
officers are actually paid will serve to 
throw some needed light upon this 
point. With these thoughts in mind, 
the author in 1944 made a survey of 
union practices in regard to salaries of 
both local and national officers. 

An examination of 350 local union 
constitutions showed that less than half 
had full-time paid officers. In 84 cases 
the salaries were stated, with the rate 
to remain in effect for a given period of 
time without change. In most cases 
the salaries were either directly or in- 
directly related to the earnings rate of 
the members; they took the form, for 
example, of the highest regular rate in 
the trade (usually the higher night rate 
rather than the day rate), the foremen’s 
rate, or a flat amount which presumably 
took account of the rates earned by 
members. 

There were 29 instances in which 
officers received either the going rate 
in the trade or the foremen’s rate. The 
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remaining 55 salaries are flat amounts 
per week. In this group the median 
salary is $75 per week; only 21 out of 
the 55, or 38 per cent of the salaries, 
are above $75 per week, and only 10 
or 18 per cent are $100 or more. As 
a matter of fact, for purposes of com- 
parison it would be proper to include 
most of those which pay local officers 
the regular or foremen’s rate in the 
group below $75 per week, since only 
rarely, if at all, do the building trades, 
printing trades, and street railways pay 
rates higher than this. In other words, 
the percentage of those receiving more 
than $75 per week, or for that matter 
more than $100 per week, would be 
even lower than the figures cited. 

It is obvious that even in those cases 
where local union officers are on a fully 
paid basis, one cannot say that their 
salaries are very high; at least they are 
only a little, if at all, above the earnings 
of the members whom they are called 
upon to lead. 

To determine the salaries of national 
officers, general organizers, and execu- 
tive board members, the salaries of 121 
representative national union executives 
were studied. Twenty-two out of 37, 
or 59 per cent, of the C.I.O. national 
officers studied are paid below $4,500 
per year, while in the A.F.L. only 15 
out of 70, or 21 per cent of the officers 
studied, are below $4,500 per year. 
Only two out of 37 C.I.O. officers or 7 
per cent, receive more than $10,000 
yearly. Out of 71 officers in the A.F.L., 
seven receive above $10,500, with the 
highest, the general secretary of the 
teamsters’ union, receiving $30,000. 
The officers in unions affiliated with the 
A.F.L. are paid, in general, a higher 
rate than the unions affiliated with the 
C.I.0.;'the same holds true of A.F.L. 
officers compared with the officers of 
independent unions. 

In the case of union presidents, the 
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range of yearly salaries is from $2,400 
per year, received by the president of 
the United Stone and Allied Prod- 
ucts Workers of America, to $30,000 
paid to the head of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 

Of the salaries paid to the heads of 
unions affiliated with the C.I.O., 76 per 
cent are below $7,500, compared with 
48 per cent of the salaries of heads of 
A.F.L. unions. 

Several significant facts stand out as 
result of an examination of adminis- 
trative salaries: (1) The A.F.L. top 
salaries are clearly higher than those 
of the C.I.O. or independent unions. 
There is generally little ground for re- 
lating the degree of union aggressive- 
ness, which tends to be higher for the 
newer C.I.O. unions, with the rate of 
remuneration. (2) Whereas salaries 
of local union officers are related to 
earnings in the trade, the remuneration 
of general officers is usually far above 
that level. Sometimes the salary seems 





to have more to do with the size of the 
union. It is almost impossible, how- 
ever, to work out a satisfactory corre- 
lation between the size of the union and 
the salaries of the union heads, for the 
presidents of several of the largest 
unions receive only between $9,000 and 
$12,500. (3) There is likewise little 
correlation between top salaries and the 
degree of skill of the membership’s 
trade. The head of the A.F.L. long- 
shoremen’s union is one of the highest 
paid in the labor movement, and his 
constituents are neither the most skilled 
nor among the best paid. On the other 
hand, the machinist’s union, which has 
over 500,000 skilled members, pays its 
president only $8,500. (4) In any 
event, the popular impressions about 
remuneration received by labor leaders 
as a class clearly are not well founded. 
In particular, considering the great re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them, the 


-concept of fabulous earnings seems a 


gross exaggeration. 
By Puitip Tarr. Harvard Business 
Review, Winter, 1946, p. 245:13. 


U.S.E.S. Aptitude Tests Available 


HE United States Employment Service has agreed to release to private em- 
ployers, as well as non-profit vocational guidance and placement agencies, 
certain of its occupational tests, including aptitude tests and trade tests hereto- 


fore not made available for outside use. 


be released are: 


Conditions under which the tests will 


When it is determined by a responsible U.S.E.S. official that the tests would 


perform a useful function. 


When the local U.S.E.S. office is unable to furnish testing service on its 


own to the extent needed. 


When appropriately trained U.S.E.S. staff members are available to intro- 
duce the tests and follow up on their use. 

When the borrowing organization agrees to cooperate with the U.S.E.S. 
in determining the validity of the tests for the organization’s own use in hiring 


and testing employees. 


“Oral Trade Questions,” Volume I and supplements, are restricted. Under 
no circumstances will the tests be loaned until an authorized company or institu- 
tion official executes a written agreement with the U.S.E.S. Regional Director 
which, among other things, provides that the organization will not “duplicate, sell, 
or otherwise release the United States Employment Service tests.” 
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—New Items (Ebasco Services, Inc.) 3/46 
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A Comprehensive Company Training Program 


ORD Motor Co. has installed a broadly expanded training program based on 
the belief that improved morale and increased personnel efficiency resulting 
from additional knowledge pay off in profits and better products. 

The newly centralized training department groups six general types of in- 
struction and covers employee, supervisory, and professional fields. 

It is in the professional training division that the Ford educational program 
breaks away from orthodox factory schools in the establishment of a novel “five- 
year plan” for training executives. 

A group of about 25 men have been put into a special class which will com- 
plete its work late in 1950. The men will study all of Ford’s seven functional 
operating divisions: manufacturing, sales and advertising, purchasing, engineering, 
foreign operations, industrial relations, and accounting, auditing, and finance. 

After their long development period, they will be assigned either to depart- 
ments that ask for them, or according to their own preferences. Their familiarity 
with the firm’s operations and policies is expected to make them a likely crop of 
potential high-bracket company officials. 

The original group was chosen from among Ford employees by recommenda- 
tion of top officials. Additional groups will be put in training later. 

Beyond that, the training department stands by to answer calls for help. Re- 
cently one of the company’s major executives said he needed to know more about 
public speaking to fill some new assignments. A speech course was arranged for 
him, and many others are also attending it. 

A department executive can arrange training for any of his people in what- 
ever subject he deems necessary. If, for instance, the export division wants to 
familiarize people being sent abroad with the language, national economics, and 
history of their new base of operations, the training department will arrange the 
desired courses. 

Other work done by the department comes closer to the orthodox pattern. 
Employee training covers the instruction of carefully chosen unskilled workers 
to meet immediate demands for semi-skilled workers and apprenticeship candidates. 
The course covers 15 weeks and is intended to teach a specific job. 

Also in this category is apprentice training work, spread over a four-year 
period, through which a trade is taught by a skilled worker. The apprentice is 
paid while in training, his production partially compensating for the cost of his 
education. 

A supervisory training section in the school provides essential information 
and administers programs for preforemen, foremen, and all other supervisors. 
This instruction, like Ford’s employee training, is typical of many factories. 

The Ford training department is staffed by 275 instructors, bolstered by con- 
sultants on call from Detroit’s Wayne University and the nearby University of 
Michigan. Classes are held either at the Ford plant or in the universities’ class- 


rooms. 
—Business Week 4/13/46 


Revamping Grievance Procedure 


LMOST unnoticed in the recent strike settlements were the revisions effected 

in grievance procedures. Reference to company facts and figures reflected in 

grievance records enabled employers to get a reliable slant on just how grievance 
machinery has been working. 

Prepare for bargaining on this point by getting the answers to these questions : 
How much time did stewards spend handling grievances during the year? 
Was production seriously hampered by key men going off to handle their 
duties as stewards? 

How long did it take to settle the average grievance? 
Did wildcat strikes result from unresolved grievances? 
How many cases were taken to arbitration? 

. How much was paid out in back pay awards? 

In some instances, the answers will indicate either major trouble spots in the 
plant to be cleared up by changes in supervision or some general abuses to be 


remedied by changes in the contract. 
—Labor Coordinator Bulletin (Research Institute of America) 4/18/46 
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A Job-Rotation Plan That Works 


— job rotation in cer- 
tain production departments offers 
a real opportunity for improved work- 
ing conditions, by lifting worker morale, 
removing the humdrum monotony of 
doing the same job day in and day out, 
and eliminating even a suspicion of the 
old bugaboo, “favoritism.” An out- 
spoken worker, irked by seeing flagrant 
displays of favoritism, was instru- 
mental in the establishment of a job- 
rotation system which is working out 
better than even the most optimistic 
observer anticipated. 

The plan had its inception in the 
24-man die-casting department of an 
Ohio company. An office executive 
was in the department discussing a 
routine matter with the supervisor 
when the disgruntled employee sounded 
off on the subject of the department’s 
two favored operators. 

“The men in this department aren’t 
getting a square deal,” he protested. 
“All the good jobs go to those two guys 
on the two end machines. They get 
all the gravy. The supervisor’s been 
playing favorites and it isn’t right. 
One is the supervisor’s cousin and the 
other is his fishing partner. Any one 
of us can turn out their work just as 
well, but we never get the opportunity.” 

To save face in the presence of the 
executive, and believing he could call 
the disgruntled worker’s bluff, the 
supervisor assigned him to a job nor- 
mally turned out on one of the two end 
machines. Each of the machines op- 
erated by the two favored men averaged 
275 castings an hour. 

The spokesman’s machine was ad- 
justed with the proper die and he 
began working. At the end of the first 
hour, he had produced 190 castings. 
In the next hour, his output increased 
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to 230 castings, As he continued to get 
the feel of the job, he raised the hourly 
output to 300 castings and maintained 
production at that level. It was a con- 
vincing demonstration. 

A revolving job system was inaug- 
urated in the company’s die-casting 
department in August, 1944, and con- 
tinues in operation today. All die- 
casting jobs in the department have 
been classified according to the degree 
of physical exertion required, mental 
concentration, speed of production, and 
similar factors. Each man is given the 
opportunity to develop his productive 
ability on each job as it comes up in 
the line of rotation. 

Department records indicate that 
production has increased 10 per cent 
over-all, waste has decreased more 
than 50 per cent, and management- 
employee relations have improved sub- 
stantially. These figures are convinc- 
ing proof that job-rotation plans merit 
consideration. 

Working conditions among men in 
a department sometimes resolve into 
civil wars. Day after day a man works 
on a tough job while the fellow next to 
him earns as much or more money at 
an easier task. The feelings of mis- 
treatment grow from day to day and 
eventually result in open dislike be- 
tween workers. This leads to dis- 
satisfaction, first with the supervisor 
and later with the top brackets of man- 
agement. Productive cooperation is 
relegated to the scrap heap, and is re- 
placed by bickering. 

When each man revolves around all 
the jobs in his field, he has an equal 
opportunity to earn as much as he can 
produce. The fact that one man can 
produce more efficiently and thus make 
more money in a given job doesn't 
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antagonize the man next to him; it The next rows of columns show ac- 
resents a challenge to improve his cumulated totals for each man under 
work and thus reap the fruits of more each classification. These totals, calcu- 
get : lated twice a month, indicate immedi- 
urly The work-rotation system introduced ately the number of days each man has 
ined in the die-casting department has con-_ spent on any of the classifications. The 
-on- tributed immeasurably to overcoming last four columns in the chart list the 
worker fatigue. Increased production total number of full and split days 
ug- bears this out. Furthermore, the ro- worked; the total days or aggregate of 
ting tating workers take more interest in full and split days; the total hours ; and 
on- production problems and cooperate in the average bonus earned by each man 
die- ironing them out. They realize that per hour. The bonus, incidentally, is 
ave one worker’s problem today might be paid in addition to the base hourly rate. 
ree theirs tomorrow. Overtime is not recorded on the chart 
ntal Under the plan, the department but could be added easily. 
= elects a committee to classify the var- The chart is kept in the department 
: e ious jobs. If warranted, reclassifica- and the totals are figured every two 
a fons are made from time to time. If weeks so that each worker, supervisor, 
—_ differences arise, the validity of the 6 executive can see the situation at a 
ea classifications is decided by popular glance. Discrimination of any kind be- 
: vote. A chart bearing the names of comes obvious. The supervisor rotates 
en the workers, the different job classi- the jobs and it is his responsibility to 
a fications, and the number of hours qo so with fairness and good judgment. 
eg spent on each job is maintained. His actions are reflected in the chart. 
ub- Under each classification and after 
nc- the name of each worker on the chart Other departments, such as assem- 
erit are boxes in which are marked the ly, might not lend themselves om 
number of days each man worked dur- pletely to a job-rotation system, but 
in ing the week on each job classification. almost invariably some Linas. “quonin 
nto A diagonal line separates each box into “@” be worked out which will pay 
tks two parts. Full days worked ona par- &tatifying dividends. 
t to ticular job are marked in the upper By At Woop anp M. L. Oxun. 
"at half of the box, and split days are noted American Machinist, May 9, 1946, p. 
1is- in the lower half. 114:2. 
ind 
be- 
lis- 
sor , 
an- Salary Trends in Federal Employment 
1S } bl July, 1945, Federal employees in classified positions received their first general 
re- increase in base annual pay since 1928. The increases ranged from 20 per cent 
at the lower salary levels to 9 per cent at the upper levels and averaged 15.9 per cent 
for the group. As a result of payment for overtime—which was granted beginning 
all December, 1942—and, to a small extent, as a result of shifts in the occupational 
ual distribution of Federal employment occasioned by the war, the average Federal 
ran salary rose 25.7 per cent from January, 1941, to December, 1944. This was slightly 
less than the increase in consumer prices and a great deal less than the increases in 
can manufacturing earnings. Two-thirds of the Federal employees in classified posi- 
ake tions received base salaries of less than $2,000 in December, 1944; after the new 
sn’t rates became effective in July, 1945, half received less than that amount. 
, —Monthly Labor Review 3/46 
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Statistics in Personnel Administration 


OME of the most important opera- 

tions of the personnel department 
are accomplished only with the aid of 
factual information gleaned from ap- 
propriate company records—such as 
production records, quit and discharge 
rates, labor market indexes, costs of 
distribution and overhead, wage and 
salary rates, etc. The understanding 
and most effective use of these records 
can often be accomplished through sta- 
tistical analysis. Arithmetic and even 
cost accounting methods can some- 
times be uneconomical, and may result 
in erroneous and misleading conclu- 
sions. Statistical treatment of data, on 
the other hand, eliminates unproduc- 
tive effort, points up appropriate inter- 
pretations to be made from records, 
and defines the degree of confidence 
that can rightly be placed in arithmetic 
and cost accounting figures. 

Personnel problems should not be 
determined by arbitrary opinion that 
problems exist, but by an analysis of 
facts indicating such problems. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon to find per- 
sonnel departments strenuously trying 
to find and correct causes of turnover, 
quits, or absenteeism, or to institute 
new placement or training programs in 
the absence of any problem in these 
areas. 

As an example, one plant of a com- 
pany showed what appeared to be a 
quit rate much in excess of its other 
plant. The first reaction of the com- 
pany was to call this to the attention of 
the plant manager and institute a pro- 
gram to reduce quits. However, simple 
statistical analysis of the quit rates 
showed that the plant with a high quit 
rate also had a high proportion of 
female hourly workers, a group which 
is characteristically higher in turnover 
than other employees. When quit 
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rates were adjusted for proportions of 
hourly and salary male and female 
workers, the difference in quit rates 
between the plants became insignificant, 

The role of statistics in the formula- 
tion of good industrial wage and salary 
structures is important. Any skilled 
wage and salary administrator is aware 
of the dependence of this work on sta- 
tistical know-how. Within personnel 
circles, it is not uncommon to hear tales 
about losses of thousands of dollars 
through unwise manipulation of wage 
curves by untrained wage administra- 
tors. One can probably infer that 
many such cases are not even recog- 
nized. Sound company wage struc- 
tures are built around factual informa- 
tion concerning industry, area, and 
company practices. Statistical mea- 
sures of relationship are important 
tools in the intelligent interpretation of 
this information. 

The field of job evaluation is too 
little understood today. Much of its 
technique is of the type that should re- 
quire multiple correlation applications. 
This is not to imply that any magic for- 
mulae can be developed through such 
applications. Rather there is need for 
practical interpretation of information 
gained through statistical analysis. 
Merit rating is a closely allied field of 
personnel operations which continues 
to confuse its users with problems that 
are properly in the bailiwick of sta- 
tistics. 

Training is another phase of person- 
nel operations which requires a better 
understanding through statistical ex- 
aminations of its data. Few companies 
today understand what is being accom- 
plished through training. Industry 
could borrow from our educational pro- 
cedures in clearly formulating objec- 
tives of training and means of measur- 
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ing the achievement of those objectives. 
As a matter of fact, industrial objec- 
tives should be easier to formulate and 
measure since they are chiefly in terms 
of specific skills and knowledge. The 
need for industrial training should be 
determined, as far as possible, through 
examination of such records as those 
covering graded quality inspections, 
quantity of production, learning times 
and curves, and other objective mea- 
sures of knowledge and skills. 

Evaluation of- personnel practices 
lends itself readily to statistical appli- 
cations. In fact, such evaluation im- 
plies some method of quantitative mea- 
surement. Personnel, dealing as it does 
with the elusive human factor, is in- 
clined to assign the job of self-measure- 
ment to the realm of impossibility. 
However, personnel work receives its 
direction and operates in terms of cer- 
tain types of quantitative records. 
Consequently, its appraisal can be made 
in terms of resulting modification of 
those records. For example, if person- 
nel research reveals that workers on a 
job vary greatly in the quantity they 
produce, and selection and training 
programs are operating to bring the 
production level up to that of the best 
workers, then an appraisal of the per- 
sonnel program should be made in 
terms of measurable amounts of in- 
creased production against measurable 
additional expenses for the selection 
and training programs. 

On the surface it seems that such 
evaluations are largely accomplished by 
good cost accounting, but this is not 
entirely true. The cost accounting can 
be no more reliable than the arithmetic 
figures given the cost accountant. 
Neither the best arithmetic measures 
nor the best techniques of cost account- 
ing provide an adequate picture. The 
application of statistical analysis to 
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these figures, however, gives them 
significance. 

Suppose, for example, that figures 
showed the average daily production 
per worker, after the selection and 
training program has operated for a 
year, to be 100 units higher than before. 
Suppose also that careful cost account- 
ing showed the net monetary return, 
as a result, to be $4,000 in excess of 
the cost of the program. The immedi- 
ate reaction is that the personnel pro- 
gram has been profitable and justifies 
continuance. 

Now turn these figures over to a 
statistician. His first reaction would 
probably be to test the significance of 
the difference of 100 units per day per 
worker. That is, if the workers usually 
produced a large number such as 2,000 
units a day and varied considerably 
from day to day, the difference might 
be a chance occurrence. The statistics 
show that this difference could have 
occurred by pure chance without any 
personnel program, indicating that con- 
tinued production at the higher rate is 
not probable. In this case, instead of 
a $4,000 yearly savings there would be 
only the loss of the personnel program 
expense, which obviously would not 
justify continuation. Furthermore, 
even if the difference were significant, 
it is possible that other causal factors 
are present. 

Statistically the influence of other 
factors can be measured and the effect 
of the amount of increased production 
can be defined. Then the figures can 
be handed again to the cost accountant 
and evaluated. Perhaps the personnel 
program brought about a small change 
which did not justify its expense. Or, 
on the other hand, in addition to saving 
$4,000, the personnel program may 
have offset the effects of an increas- 
ingly poorer grade of supervision (for 
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example, under war conditions) and 
really saved $8,000 for the year. 

The cost accountant has no way of 
determining this. Most records he 
works with have a statistical reliability 
which should be determined, and in the 
personnel field most results measured 
are influenced by many variables which 
should be considered. 

In summarizing, the evaluation proc- 
ess works as follows: (1) Arithmetic 
figures summarize personnel records 
and give the basis for ‘evaluation; (2) 
statistics lend meaning to the arithme- 
tic figures; and (3) cost accounting 
converts the figures and interpretation 
into dollars and cents. 





The need for better and more factyal 
information and increased precision of 
statistical inferences based upon this in- 
formation is obviously important in all 
phases of business administration. Per- 
sonnel management is not exempt 
from this need. Under the guidance of 
substantial facts, accompanied by pro- 
fessional analysis, the personnel execu- 
tive is able to establish his worth as 
administrator of an integrated program 
of personnel administration. 


By D. A. Stewart and D. J. Botan- 
ovicH. Personnel Journal, February, 
1946, p. 282:7. 


How Many Personnel Workers? 


HE inadvisability of seeking a “standard” ratio between the total number of 
employees in a company and the number of individuals assigned to personnel 


work is brought out in a recent study by The Conference Board. 


Individual com- 


pany situations, it is shown, vary too greatly, and their personnel programs differ in 
content too much to develop a measure of general application. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company, with 20,000 employees, has a personnel staff 
of nearly 600. This number, however, includes 265 in the Safety and Sanitation 
Division and 180 in the Restaurant Division—divisions which in some companies 
are not included in the personnel budget. The 48 persons in this company’s Medical 
Division represent an unusually well-developed health program. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with 15,000 employees, has a total of 190 in 
Personnel Administration, but this includes 115 in food service and 40 who work 


in the employees’ store. 


Even limiting the comparison to personnel administrators and their assistants in 
central personnel organizations, it is revealed that no generally applicable ratios can 
be developed. General Foods Corporation, for example, with 13,000 employees, has 
31 personnel administrators and assistants on the personnel staff which serves at 


the corporate level. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, with 19,000 employees, has 20. 


But the individual plants of Owens-Illinois are larger than the local units of General 
Foods, and the total numbers in personnel administration at the plant level in the 


former is larger than in the case of General Foods. 


Moreover, the two companies’ 


programs, while similar in many respects, have significant differences that affect 
the number of persons needed for their administration. 


—The Conference Board Management Record 1/46 


State Labor Legislation 


F the 44 state legislatures which met in regular session in 1945, one state 
passed an act for the protection of migrant workers in agriculture, and one 


outlawed closed and union shops. 


A number legislated on various aspects of 


wages—minimum wages, equal pay, wage payment and collection, and prevailing 
wage rates—and several dealt with measures to prevent discrimination in employ- 


ment. 


Thirteen established funds for compensating second injuries, four enacted 


occupational-disease laws, and 19 increased the maximum benefits payable for 


industrial injuries. 
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Requirements of a Successful Incentive Plan 


NDER the pressure of war de- 

mands, the incentive method of 
wage payment as a spur to production 
was rediscovered by industry. Now, 
with reconversion under way, incen- 
tives are again being considered as 
a means toward more efficient use of 
labor and lower costs. They have an 
important postwar job—if they are 
used effectively. 

The first requirement of an incentive 
plan is a good production standard, but 
a production standard is good only 
when it is established and used under 
standard conditions. It does not mat- 
ter how carefully a time study is taken 
or how exact the time study technique 
may be. If the conditions under which 
the standard is expected to apply are 
not controlled so that they remain as 
they were when the time study was 
taken, the production standard is 
meaningless. 

If an incentive wage payment plan is 
to operate successfully, hourly base 
rates for incentive workers, equal to 
hourly base rates for similar jobs, 
should be guaranteed. If this base 
wage structure is sound, average hourly 
earnings, or any related average earn- 
ings, need not be guaranteed to any 
degree and, as a matter of fact, should 
not be guaranteed. 

The plan should regulate compensa- 
tion in direct ratio to the increased out- 
put. If there is 1 per cent increase in 
production, 1 per cent greater earnings 
should be realized. It is important 
that possible bonus earnings be large 
enough to spur the workers to produce 
to their full capacity. 

A clear-cut policy specifying when a 
standard is to be changed must be in 
existence and be rigidly adhered to. 
Much has been said about the morale- 
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impairing wage-cutting practices of the 
past. Now management must be doubly 
certain that all rate changes are above 
any suspicion in this regard. 

A complete wage policy should be in 
existence. Such a policy, to be of best 
service, should be written before an 
incentive wage payment plan is inaugu- 
rated. If it is written after the instal- 
lation, it may consist of compromises 
reached after a series of grievances has 
been decided. 

The plan should be easy to under- 
stand, and the employee should be able 
to calculate his earnings without any 
difficulty. It is extremely important 
that the worker feel he is being paid his 
full share for the increased production 
he turns out. 

Any necessary temporary adjust- 
ments in production standards should 
be made by the time study man, rather 
than the foreman or time clerk. Under 
practical shop conditions, some adjust- 
ments for sub-standard conditions, 
tools, set-ups, etc., are necessary. How- 
ever, such adjusting should not be un- 
controlled. 

Finally, the plan must be constantly 
policed and maintained in good work- 
ing order. Failure to fulfill this last 
requirement is responsible for more 
casualties among incentive plans than 
any other shortcoming. 

The industrial engineer who is re- 
sponsible for the incentive plan must 
be well grounded in all phases of man- 
agement to be able to examine all the 
functions outside the department which 
determine production standards and 
which, may affect the plan’s operation. 
For example, good shop routings, 
which may originate in processing or 
planning or product engineering, are 
needed. These routings must specify 
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precisely what operations are to be per- 
formed ; what machines are to be used; 
the tools required ; the classification of 
labor to be used; and must contain 
enough description to insure that all 
phases of the operation will be per- 
formed. 

A sound base wage structure is nec- 
essary. If a sound wage structure is 
not in existence, job evaluation and 
proper classification are first necessary, 
because if there is any imbalance in the 
base wage at the outset, incentive earn- 
ings will only increase that imbalance. 

Effective production planning and 
scheduling must be in operation. A 
production standard is not always 
equally applicable to very long or very 
short production runs. Broken lots in 
a job shop arrangement and too fre- 
quent set-ups interfere with bonus 
earnings and create grievances. Pro- 
duction control must maintain a uni- 
form flow of work through the shop, 
according to the sequence of operations 
specified by the routings. 

The product engineer must issue and 
keep current complete bills of material. 
Whenever such bills are not available, 
changes in assembly, changes in design, 
and elimination of parts in the assem- 
bly very often go unnoticed and are not 
reflected in new production standards. 
Accurate blueprints must also be avail- 
able. Tolerances, finishes, amount of 
soldering or welding, stitches per inch, 
etc., specified by the blueprints, affect 
production standards. 

Good set-up and job instruction 
sheets are necessary. One union speci- 
fies that: “After a job has been time 
studied, complete job instructions 
should be written out, including a state- 
ment regarding the necessary machines, 
tools, and materials. When the job is 
handed out, the employee should be 
given a card which contains the above 
information and the rate for the. job.” 
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Tool control is necessary because 
(1) substitute tools need temporary 
standards which are canceled when the 
specified tool is returned; (2) each 
time the job is set up the same tools 
should be used; and (3) improved 
tooling requires re-study and the set- 
ting of a new production standard. 

Top management must understand 
the potentialities as well as the limita- 
tions of the incentive method of wage 
payment and be thoroughly enough 
versed in its uses to give the industrial 
engineer a comprehensive philosophy. 
Upon this the engineer may build a 
wage policy to support the industrial 
engineering practices and to serve as 
a set of rules and regulations by which 
both labor and management will abide. 

This policy should give the reasons 
for the existence of an incentive plan. 
First, it must describe the type of in- 
centive to be used. Next, it must reveal 
in some detail the manner in which the 
standards will be established, the pro- 
duction reported, and the earning cal- 
culated. 

Certainly the production standards 
should be based on correctly executed 
time studies synthesized into standard 
data wherever possible. Past perform- 
ances are absolutely untrustworthy be- 
cause production standards, correctly 
established, may be as much as 300 per 
cent of past performance. 

The policy should indicate the time 
study technique to be used, and some 
effort should be devoted to making it 
understandable to the labor group. 
What is not understood is usually 
feared. There should be some discus- 
sion of the observations to be made, the 
manner in which allowances are deter- 
mined, the method of bringing actual 
performance to the average perform- 
ance level, the use of standard data in 
establishing standards, and the manner 
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of calculating the production standards 
to include all the allowances. 

The bases for change of standards 
should be precisely described. All ex- 
pected questions regarding permanent 
and temporary standards should be an- 
swered as completely as possible, and 
the procedure to be followed when a 
standard is challenged should be out- 
lined. The rules governing transfers 
of employees to new jobs with different 
base rates must also be specifically 
indicated. 

Failure of top management to hire 
personnel for the industrial engineering 
department in sufficient numbers and 
with proper background to maintain an 
incentive wage payment plan inevi- 
tably causes its collapse, no matter 
how well the plan was initially in- 


stalled. Unless management will main- 
tain the necessary time study staff, no 
attempt should be made to install an 
incentive wage payment plan. 

Finally, the incentive plan must be 
thoroughly understood by top manage- 
ment, by workers, by all the inter- 
mediary groups such as product engi- 
neers, tool designers, inspectors, the 
production manager, the superintend- 
ent, and foremen. In many cases 
where a good incentive plan has “fiz- 
zled” it has been found that workers 
did not understand it, and managers 
and supervisors were themselves too 
hazy about the plan to make its work- 
ings clear. 

By E. A. Cyrot. Mill & Factory, 
January, 1946, p. 114:4. 


Best Subjects for Employee Publications 


N a reconversion survey of members of the National Council of Industrial 


Editors, 11 topics were listed, and editors were asked to rate them in the order 





of their value as subjects to be used postwar. Resulting rating: (1) personal stories 
and items on employees and their activities; (2) factual news of company products, 
services, and developments; (3) stories about company veterans and company 
service awards; (4) rehabilitation of employees released from the Army and Navy; 
(5) safety promotion material and safety illustrations; (6) sponsoring and pro- 
moting employee suggestion systems; (7) stories about postwar living, conveniences, 
and opportunities; (8). biographical matter of company officials and executives ; 
(9) humor in form of jokes, anecdotes, and cartoons; (10) Government material 
on inflation control and bond sales; (11) news about activities of labor-management 
committees. Had external publications expressed their preferences separately, the 


order would probably be somewhat different. 
—Stet 12/45 


Expenditures and Savings of City Families 


N 1944, it took an income of $1,950, after payment of taxes, for the typical city 
family of two or more persons to “break even.” Such families, averaging three 
persons in size, lived very modestly, spending barely 22 cents per meal per person, 
$30 per month for -housing, fuel, light, and refrigeration. To buy war bonds and 
pay on life insurance, they went into debt or drew on previous savings. A fourth 
of these families depended on more than one earner. For one person to provide 
an income of $1,950 after taxes, or a total of $2,070, steady work was required, 
40 hours a week for 50 weeks, at $1.03%4 per hour. Almost a fourth of all city 
families of two or more received net incomes below $1,950. Thus, although family 
incomes reached their highest level in history in 1944, this did not mean sizable 
incomes for all. Savings, including war bonds, averaged 10 per cent of income only 
for families receiving $3,000 or more after taxes. 


—Monthly Labor Review 1/46 
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Production Management 


How Productive Is Labor? 


HAT happened to the productiv- 

ity of labor during the war? This 
question, perhaps the most important 
matter facing industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment in determining wage-price 
relationships, has given rise to an in- 
terminable argument since hostilities 
ended; but no clear answer has 
emerged. Business officials have as- 
serted that man-hour output declined 
in the war years, or at best stood still. 
Union leaders, pointing to the muni- 
tions industries, declared that produc- 
tivity advanced sharply. Government 
economists, in their reports, have suc- 
ceeded in giving ammunition to both 
schools of thought. 

The problem is basic, for if wages 
are raised without a corresponding in- 
crease in productivity, prices must be 
increased or profits must be squeezed. 
Under those conditions higher prices 
mean a strong boost for inflation, while 
decreased profits lower incentives to 
new investment in productive equip- 
ment. On the other hand, if produc- 
tivity has increased during the war, 
some wage increases could be given by 
industry without raising prices. 

A clue to the productivity question— 
though a scanty and inadequate one— 
has been provided by studies of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bu- 
reau has studied 24 non-war manufac- 
turing industries and has computed 
indexes of man-hour output for the 
years from 1939 through 1944. For 
the entire group productivity advanced, 
on the average, at about the normal 
peacetime rate from 1939 to 1941. In 
the succeeding three years the com- 
posite index showed that man-hour 
output practically stood still. 
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The BLS has warned that these 
statistics should not be considered rep- 
resentative of all manufacturing indus- 
tries, or even all civilian products 
manufacturing. They are, however, 
the best available data on this highly 
controversial subject. 

After three war years, about half of 
the industries had higher man-hour out- 
put than in 1939; the other half showed 
declines. The ice cream industry, for 
example, exhibited a great advance, as 
did rayon manufacturing; but cement 
makers and newspaper publishers were 
not so fortunate. It is significant, how- 
ever, that all these industries were able 
to increase productivity between 1939 
and 1941. The great divergencies be- 
came apparent only after the war 
started. And the war years were hardly 
propitious ones for boosting man-hour 
output in non-war manufacturing in- 
dustries. Experienced workers were 
being drafted or lured away by higher 
wages in war plants; employee turn- 
over increased alarmingly ; the propor- 
tions of women, the aged, and the 
handicapped in the labor force in- 
creased greatly; new equipment was 
unavailable; old machines were oper- 
ated to capacity with frequent break- 
downs, and repair parts were hard to 
get. 

Another important conclusion that 
may be reached from study of the BLS 
figures is that wage increases accord- 
ing to a “pattern”—for various types of 
industry or even for individual firms 
within the same industry—make little 
sense. Uniform advances in wages pre- 
suppose uniform increases in produc- 
tivity, other factors remaining equal ; 
and nothing is more obvious than 
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the irregularity of man-hour output 
changes during the war. If one as- 
sumes, for example, that both the ce- 
ment and ice cream industries were 
paying appropriate wages in 1939, it 
might be concluded that the ice cream 
makers could pay sharply higher wages 
at present while the cement firms would 
be justified in lowering wage scales. 

The basic metal producing and fabri- 
cating industries, however, were not in- 
cluded in the BLS studies, because in 
most cases the nature of their products 
changed so radically after 1941 that 
comparisons with prewar productivity 
were useless. And it is in these in- 
dustries that much of the current debate 
over man-hour output is taking place. 
One automobile manufacturer has re- 
leased statistics on costs and pro- 
duction-hours of the company’s most 
popular passenger car model, indicating 
that the vehicle, in 1941, took 87 hours 
to build. In 1942, the same car required 
102 hours, and in November, 1945, 
manufacturing took 128 hours. This 
would show a decrease in efficiency, be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, of more than 47 
per cent. 


On the other hand, W. D. Evans, . 


chief of the productivity and techno- 
logical development division of BLS, 
recently expressed the need for caution 
“concerning any statements or'statistics 
on productivity in reconverted indus- 
tries which may be made within the 
next few months. Until full capacity 
operations are reached,” he said, “a 
large amount of labor will be needed 
without any correspondingly large in- 
crease in finished goods. No compari- 
son should properly be made with 
prewar performance in these industries 
until normal utilization of capacity has 
been reached.” 

While some business spokesmen have 
been comparing prewar levels of pro- 
ductivity, when operations were at 
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capacity of nearly so, with postwar 
man-hour output, when reconversion 
was taking place, material shortages 
were hampering production, and when 
total output was only a tiny fraction of 
normal, labor leaders argue that pro- 
ductivity has vastly increased during 
the war years and that it will continue 
to do so in the immediate future. The 
latter claims seem to be as biased as 
the former. 

The labor union case is based on two 
principal premises: the fact that pro- 
ductivity leaped upward during the war 
in munitions industries, and the great 
technological advances made by indus- 
try in the war years. Discussing the 
first argument, one well-known firm of 
management engineers said: “Produc- 
tivity per man-hour did increase almost 
50 per cent on the average in war in- 
dustries, but this increase is measured 
against a lower base than would apply 
to civilian goods industries, and the in- 
crease was due mainly to the size of 
government orders, to the development 
of mass production methods, and to the 
training of workers who, at the be- 
ginning, were largely untrained for the 
work they were to do.” 

In regard to the technological de- 
velopments of the war period, no one 
denies that they were many and im- 
portant. But industrialists point out 
that these advances will not be fully 
utilized by manufacturers for many 
years; and that, in any case, they will 
require extensive new investments in 
plant, machinery, and equipment which 
must, to some degree, be paid for out 
of the gains in productivity that will 
ensue. 

Considering afl the conflicting testi- 
mony concerning productivity during 
the war, some students of the subject 
believe that the gains and losses have 
largely canceled out, and that the over- 
all level of man-hour output today is 
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approximately where it was at the out- 
break of the war. This would follow 
the experience in World War I, when 
productivity stood still from 1914 to 
1919, 

Every indication points to increased 
use by American industry of labor-sav- 
ing devices and processes to increase 
productivity. Machine tool makers are 
pleasantly surprised by the volume of 
orders that flooded in after the war 
ended—a sign that manufacturers are 
out to push up man-hour output by 
greater use of special-purpose tools and 
modern equipment. Industrial uses of 
power are multiplying, and no one 





knows what the eventual use of atomic 
energy will do to productivity. New 
chemical and physical processes are 
pushing old methods aside and increas. 
ing output. In the years after World 
War I, increases in productivity in 
manufacturing went as high as 10 per 
cent a year on the average. With the 
far wider technological development of 
the war just ended, it is not too opti- 
mistic to expect an even faster upward 
movement when the wartime technical 
gains are consolidated. 

By HERBERT FREDMAN. Commerce, 
April, 1946, p. 15:3. 


Library of Tools 


_ Chrysler Junior Craftsmen’s Club is an integral part of the recreation 
program of Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. Club membership is open to any 
boy 10 to 15 years of age who is a son of a Chrysler employee. Before the 
war, club membership was 872; during wartime it climbed to 1,400. 

Space in one of the plants, well away from the manufacturing section, is 
allotted to the school. Complete woodcarving, leatherwork, and metalcraft tool 
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kits have been supplied by the company. Craftsmen from the plant donate their 
services as instructors and have built small cribs to house the tools. All tool 
kits are checked out from the cribs in the same manner books are borrowed 
from a library—hence the name “Library of Tools.” 

The school is open five evenings a week from 7:30 to 10:00 p.m. The boys 
are free to choose their own projects in leather, metal, or woodcarving. After 
making his choice, a boy goes to the crib, gets the proper tools, and signs a 
library card bearing the name and number of the tool kit. After the card is 
signed, he is free to take the tool kit home and keep it until his project is com- 
pleted. The instructor helps him get started on the project, but no projects are 
completed at the school. 

—tIdea Clinic (Industrial Recreation Association) 


Time Off as Production Spur 


ROM England, belatedly, comes this report of wartime experience with incen- 

tives: 

A small plant was assigned a quota of 500 aircraft instruments a week. The 
workforce was adequate. Machines were up to date, and operations were simple. 
Working conditions were good. But the quota was never met, despite overtime. 

Bonuses, incentiyes, pep talks, pleadings, threats—none worked. 

Finally, management announced that all workers would be paid for a full 
54-hour week (the then British standard workweek), but that they could go home 
the minute their individual daily stint or the 500 units for the entire plant was 
completed. 

Self-administered by employees, the plan clicked. Many were out of the plant 
by mid-afternoon; none worked on Saturdays. Leisure time proved a better 
stimulant than increased wages. 

—Modern Industry 4/15/46 
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HE USE of X-ray in the inspec- 

tion of various kinds of manufac- 
tured goods, from shoe heels to candy 
bars, has become established as an in- 
yaluable method for assuring quality 
control. More recent is a trend toward 
the use of X-ray as an aid to packaging, 
permitting the examination of products 
and their arrangement in the container 
after they have been packaged. 

In candy manufacture, for example, 
the arrangement of items in the box is 
important, and in every field it is neces- 
sary to be certain that each package 
contains its full measure. Most im- 
portant, many types of processing de- 
mand every possible precaution against 
the inclusion of foreign objects— 
which, in the case of food products, 
can be the cause of costly and em- 
barrassing claims. 

X-ray does not supersede, but sup- 
plements and checks on, all other 
methods of inspection. At E. J. Brach 
& Sons, Inc., Chicago candy manu- 
facturers, for example, the X-ray ma- 
chine is placed at the end of the line, 
where it is focused on packaged candy 
just before the cartons are placed into 
shipping containers. It is interesting 
to note that Brach, in addition to its 
X-ray unit, also employs almost every 
other known method adaptable to the 
thorough examination of its product. 

The type of X-ray that is used for 


X-Ray Aids Inspection 


continuous production-line inspection 
is known as fluoroscopy. This may be 
defined as the use of X-ray to excite 
visible light from a fluorescent screen, 
thus permitting the examination of 
objects while in motion. Only the 
visual ability of the operator limits the 
speed of the line. Operators should be 
alternated every hour to avoid fatigue. 

Located between the cooling tunnel 
and the casing stand, the Brach instal- 
lation consists of a double line passing 
through the fluoroscope, although only 
one line is used at present. The second 
line is provided, however, to meet the 
requirements of increased volume. The 
beam spread from one X-ray tube is 
sufficient to handle both lines. This in- 
stallation also incorporates an ejector 
mechanism by which the operator, by 
hand, can quickly remove a defective 
box of candy without slowing the line. 

The box passes between the X-ray 
tube and the fluorescent screen, thus 
casting an X-ray shadow of the candy 
on the screen, which then produces the 
image in visible light. The total cost 
is only a few cents an hour. 

Brach has turned its X-ray equip- 
ment into a valuable public relations 
weapon—featuring X-ray in its current 
advertising. 

Modern Packaging, March, 1946, p. 
164 :2. 


Odor Control for Industry 


| gerry application of chlorophyll air freshener cut absenteeism from 1 per 
cent to zero and eliminated 15 to 20 minutes daily layoff due to nausea on the 
part of many women employees in one watch company, states W. H. Wheeler, Inc. 
Odors had become a grave personnel problem, with Swiss mechanics insisting upon 
use of high-smelling cutting oils, women employees losing time on piecework, and 


absenteeism cutting important production. 


Success of the first odor-control in- 


stallation led to two others, where odors were of the types more normally met 


with in industry. 
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Engineering Wage Incentives 


AGE incentives have by now been 
effectively applied to almost all 
‘grades and classes of employees—and 
to almost all kinds of work. However, 
the surface has barely been scratched 
in the adaptation of wage incentives to 
the engineering function, though this is 
one of the most fertile fields open to the 
well-proved efficacy of extra-financial 
incentives. 

The following paragraphs describe 
an engineering wage incentive plan 
which will illustrate the line of thinking 
which considerable analysis and study 
have proved to be best adapted to this 
field. While it pertains specifically to 
aeronautical or automotive engineering, 
its principles are generally applicable. 
Its direct purpose is to maximize the 
rate of quality engineering work and to 
accelerate the development of design 
within an engineering division. 

Because engineering work is of such 
varied nature—both in kind and quan- 
tity—as to make individual measure- 
ment impractical, and because efficient 
engineering of a product can result only 
from the successful coordination of 
various closely integrated teams work- 
ing toward a common purpose, it is 
recommended that the stimulus be ap- 
plied on a group basis. 

The efforts of all groups—research, 
drafting, and administrative—are di- 
rected toward the final production 
drawings flowing from the design 
groups of the various projects. It is 
recommended, therefore, that only fin- 
ished work be measured, and on this 
basis, awards be made to the design 
groups as well as to the research, 
service and administrative groups con- 
tributing data, advice, service, and per- 
sonnel. Separate classifications are 
first made of the project groups, the 
servicé groups, and the administrative 
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groups—based, of course, upon actual 
function, 

To assure that performance will be 
evaluated on the basis of a just stand- 
ard of comparison, project groups 
should be compared to one another 
rather than to a remote criterion. Re- 
wards should then be made on the basis 
of relative project showing. In turn, 
service and administrative groups will 
be compensated on the basis of their 
evaluated contributions to the project 
rating. 

An empirical, but practical working 
system has been developed to be used 
in establishing quality and quantity 
standards for engineering drawings. 

The standard employed places em- 
phasis on the accuracy of drawings 
while also taking into account the num- 
ber of drawings (units of work) com- 
pleted in the stipulated period. Quan- 
tity and quality factors are separately 
determined and combined into a single 
quantity-quality rating. The uniform 
employment of a reliable gauge of 
drafting output, applied consistently in 
the case of all individuals and groups, 
insures an equal and just measure of 
performance. 

A study of representative samples of 
past drawings, perhaps those dating 
two years back, must first be made to 
determine what the mean rating for 
individuals and groups has been in the 
past. This average represents the 
standard and should always be kept up 
to date, generally by yearly revisions. 

For example, assume a level of 
drafting quantity-quality which merits 
an attainment rating of, say, 78, at 
which point improvement has leveled 
off. It would be the purpose of the 
incentive to direct this efficiency curve 
upward once more. Therefore, the in- 
centive bonus would be paid for im- 
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provements in efficiency—which, in this 
case, will be represented by increases 
above the 78 level: Separate schedules 
of bonus payment are established for 
each project, based equitably on per- 
centages of the project’s yearly payroll 
total. 

If the yearly payroll for project 
XYZ is $280,000 and 10 per cent is 
established as a desirable increment for 
peak efficiency, the top level of pay- 
ment is $28,000 per group per period. 
Since 78 is the past average group 
rating, and a bonus is to be paid for all 
improvement above 78, 79 will be the 
bottom level of performance meriting 
an increment payment. Increases above 
79 will be rewarded by proportionate 
increases in bonus. Thus an increase 
to 80 would pay $14,000 to each group 
—project, service, and administrative. 
An increase to 81 would pay $16,000; 
to 82, $18,000; to 83, $20,000; to 84, 
$22,000, and so forth. 

Schedules for each project are pre- 
pared along similar lines. Equal sums 
are set up for distribution to project, 
service, and administrative groups. 
Relatively larger rewards will be avail- 
able for distribution to the compara- 
tively small project design groups. 
However, shares will tend to be equal- 
ized by virtue of the fact that service 
and administrative groups will be par- 
ticipating in the rewards of a larger 
number of projects. 

Monthly figures are released, giving 
the average standing to date of each 
design group in the project and of the 
project as a whole, as an impetus to 
each to improve its rating and thereby 
increase its bonus. The final cumula- 
tive figure arrived at, after a three- 
month audit, will serve as the basis of 
a reward payment to the project—and 
thereby as the basis for the service and 
administrative rewards. 

' For example, XYZ ratings might be 
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as follows: January 15 project aver- 
age rating, 78; February 15 project 
average rating, 79; March 15 project 
average rating, 81. Therefore, on 
March 15 the XYZ project would be 
rewarded on the basis of 81, making its 
reward $16,000 and the rewards of 
coordinating service and administrative 
groups $16,000 respectively. 

The breakdown of the bonus award- 
ed to the six design groups of XYZ 
project, whose cumulative rating was 
81, would depend upon the individual 
performance rating of each group. The 
varying size and talent of the different 
groups is taken into account as a weigh- 
ing factor. . 

The next step is to apportion the re- 
ward of each group among the indi- 
viduals who comprise the group. For 
this purpose, it is reasoned that the 
wage or salary of each individual ac- 
curately measures his value to the 
group. Therefore each individual re- 
ceives as his share of the group reward 
a sum which bears the same proportion 
to the wage total group reward as does 
his salary to the total monthly group 
payroll. 

Since the final result of the efforts of 
the project design or drafting groups 
is a direct product of the time and en- 
ergies contributed to them by various 
research and service groups, it is fitting 
that the latter be rewarded in the same 
degree as the project groups. Their 
total reward will depend on the project 
rating (or projects, if they contribute 
to more than one) and its sum will be 
equal to that earned by the project. 

Service groups will participate in the 
rewards of each of the projects in this 
fashion. 

The number of hours charged by 
each service group to a given project - 
will be taken as the measure of that 
group’s contribution to the project. 
The time contributions of all service 
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groups corrected to 100 per cent will 
serve to indicate the extent of each 
service group’s participation. This in- 
formation can easily be developed from 
data collected by efficiently operated 
engineering divisions. 

However, to pursue further the ex- 
ample set up above, $16,000 would also 
be available to the service groups who 
have contributed to the rating of 81 
made by the XYZ project during the 
stimulated period. 

The allocation of a particular ser- 
vice group’s reward, among its mem- 
bers, will be made along the same lines 
as in the case of the project groups. 
Each individual receives as his share 
of the group reward a sum which bears 
the same proportion to the total reward 
as does his salary to the total monthly 
group payroll. 





The administrative units will par- 
ticipate in much the same measured 
fashion as the service groups. 

In order to install this type of incen. 
tive system, preliminary studies would 
first have to be made to establish an 
initial standard drawing rating. Re. 
ward schedules would also have to be 
set up for each project based, of course, 
on an equitable evaluation and careful 
study of each project’s individual prob- 
lems. An educational program to both 
explain and “sell” the incentive idea to 
the engineering staff would have to be 
undertaken. Experience attests the wel- 
come reception and cooperation which 
such plans evoke from professional per- 
sonnel. 

By Watter M. Miriscw. Mill & 
Factory, February, 1946, p. 112:5. 


Buying Pointers for Purchasing Agents 


HAT can purchasing agents do to improve their relations with suppliers and 


salesmen ? 


The following suggestions were offered by a group of sales man- 


agers in a recent issue of Modern Industry: 
1. Check all purchase orders; see that they contain complete specifications to 


avoid return of incomplete orders. 


Find out—and tell the supplier—how the material is to be used. He knows 
his material and may be able to save you endless production troubles, improve 


quality, and reduce costs. 


3. Don’t try to force suppliers to sell at a loss. They have to stay in business, 


too; and “bargains” are rarely up to par. 


4. Remember that courtesy pays off. 
5. Keep complaints down to a minimum. 


fore referring them to the supplier. 


Investigate troubles thoroughly be- 


6. Listen to all salesmen who call, keep a record of their names, the companies 
they represent, the products they sell, even if you may not need the information 
now. Someday it may be the answer to your prayers. 


7. Don’t automatically bar salesmen from going out into the plant. 


Help 


them to see the men who will be interested in their products, and give them a 


chance to help you. 


—The Advertiser’s Digest 12/45 


Industrial Injuries in 1945 
A Sout two million workers were injured at work during 1945, according to 


preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
were killed and over 84,000 had permanent impairments. 


Of these, 16,000 
Time loss was 218 


million employee-days, the equivalent of full-time annual employment of 725,000 


workers. 
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Total injuries were, however, 10 per cent below the 1944 wartime level. 


—Monthly Labor Review 3/46 
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Streamlining the Purchasing Function 


HE purchasing department can 

make a tangible contribution to the 
company’s over-all operating effective- 
ness and to its outside relations with 
suppliers only if its functions are prop- 
efly coordinated with those of the de- 
partments it serves and if its procedures 
are adequately systematized. 

In many organizations there is a con- 
flict between the purchasing depart- 
ment and many other departments of 
the business. While purchasing is un- 
questionably the only division qualified 
to handle the over-all procurement ac- 
tivities, individual departments, never- 
theless, are usually best qualified to 
specify what items are to be purchased 
in certain categories. 

For example, the manufacturing de- 
partment is usually better qualified to 
decide which make of machine tool 
should be installed, and in order to 
atrive at a decision, the comparative 
prices should be obtained. The plant 
engineering department is frequently 
better qualified to place contracts for 
new buildings, construction projects, 
new roofs, and the like. The advertis- 
ing department knows more about the 
media in which the company’s adver- 
tising message should be carried. 

It is often possible and advisable to 
execute contracts for supplies regularly 
purchased, such as office supplies, fac- 
tory supplies, etc. Fuel oil, coal, and 
similar commodities can frequently be 
purchased at a considerable price ad- 
vantage when requirements for a year 
or some such period are contracted for 
all at the same time. 

Needless to say, the major alll of 
any purchasing department should be 
devoted to obtaining the best sources of 
supply at the lowest possible prices. A 
saving of a few cents per pound on a 
given commodity is important when 
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many thousands of pounds are pur- 
chased each year. To this end, ade- 
quate records should be maintained by 
the purchasing department. Statistical 
data on price trends of basic commodi- 
ties are generally very valuable. 

Further, a card file of vendors should 
show volumes purchased yearly, maxi- 
mum capacity of the vendor’s plant, 
quality of merchandise furnished, de- 
pendability of shipping promises, and 
other data regarding the vendor’s ser- 
vice. Your own sales department, in- 
cidentally, can make valuable use of the 
file of vendors showing the annual vol- 
ume of purchases for, if you are a sub- 
stantial purchaser, and a vendor can, 
in turn, use your product, he should be 
urged to do so. 

Another valuable card record is a file 
of commodities, indicating where each 
can be purchased, the total quantity 
bought annually, all price fluctuations, 
and any other information of signifi- 
cance to the buyer. 

Catalog files—another important 
source of purchasing data—usually 
must be kept in folders because their 
sizes vary. They should be filed alpha- 
betically according to vendor’s name, 
since most catalogs cover a multitude of 
items. The commodity card file men- 
tioned above should serve as a cross- 
reference to the catalog file. 

Copies of the purchase orders them- 
selves should be filed alphabetically by 
vendor’s names. However, if cross- 
references by commodities or requisi- 
tion numbers are needed, extra copies 
of the purchase order can be made and 
filed in the desired order. 

Unfortunately, most companies neg- 
lect to establish standard specifications 
for the various commodities they buy. 
Some commodities have standards es- 
tablished for them by the industry in- 
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volved. The National Association of 
Purchasing Agents has developed many 
standards. Other sources are the 
American Standards Association, Bu- 
reau of Standards, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, American 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Navy, Army, etc. Where a commodity 
is made to order for a particular com- 
pany, however, standard purchasing 
specifications should be drawn up to 
indicate in detail all requirements. 


When goods are purchased under 
specifications, an inspection routine 
should be established for determining 
whether the delivered goods comply 
with the specifications. When com- 
modities are purchased in appreciable 
quantities it might pay to take samples 
of each lot received and send them to 
a testing laboratory for examination. 
For example, fuel oil purchased on a 
B.t.u. basis should be subject to labora- 
tory analysis. 

Where laboratory tests are not indi- 
cated, commodities should be inspected 
upon receipt to check the quality and 
quantity of goods and to note any dam- 
age or shortage. Standard procedures 
for receiving should be set up, designat- 
ing which incoming items are to be 
counted. Where counting is impracti- 
cal, because the items are small or have 
been shipped in great bulk, counting 
scales are used. These indicate, within 
a high degree of accuracy, the count of 
any given quantity of goods. 

As a rule, nothing should be pur- 
chased before a quotation has been se- 
cured. Some companies require quo- 
tations from three different vendors 
before making a purchase. Complete 
specifications should be available for 
each commodity for, obviously, com- 
petitive quotations on different items 
are of no value. 


For this purpose, forms requesting 
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quotations should be available. These 
forms should specify the same terms as 
appear on the purchase order form and 
should be introduced by some such 
statement as: “Except as stated other- 
wise in your quotation, your offer will 
be considered to be subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions.” 

It is well to determine, before the 
order is written up, just where the item 
is to be delivered. This information 
should be entered on the purchase 
order. If the item is to go in stock, the 
bin location should be shown. In this 
way the receiving clerk knows just 
where to put the incoming order and 
whom to notify of its arrival. 

After the order is actually placed, it 
should be followed up, say, in 10 days, 
to see that promises have been kept. 
Where no acknowledgment or delivery 
promise has been received, a postcard 
follow-up should be mailed, asking 
when the order will be shipped. 

If the number of purchase orders 
issued can be cut and the value per 
order increased, the costs of operating 
the purchasing department will be 
lowered considerably. A means of 
economy that is overlooked by many 
companies is the co-ordination of pur- 
chasing between various plants of the 
same company. Parts, raw materials, 
and supplies purchased at each plant 
should be analyzed to determine which 
items are bought for more than one 
plant. These could then be bought in 
larger quantities, with resulting price 
economies. Such a procedure might 
mean the difference between buying 
direct from the supplier’s mill rather 
than from a branch warehouse. Or it 
might mean the difference between car- 
load or less than carload, or a standard 
package as against a broken package. 

Many of the large chain stores have 
built up big businesses by this one 
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method alone, thus enjoying the econ- 
omies of purchasing in large quantities 
for delivery to many stores. A pro- 
gressive manufacturer with more than 


one plant cannot afford to overlook this 
cost-cutting opportunity. 


By EuGEeNe CALDWELL. American 
Business, November, 1945, p. 12:7. 


Marketing Management 


How to Audit 


NEW specialist called a “mail- 

ing list auditor” has arisen in the 
advertising field. His emergence is 
entirely natural, since the mailing list 
has long been one of the weakest links 
in the marketing programs of our 
large and otherwise efficient business 
concerns. 

While the quality of direct mail ad- 
vertising has shown gradual improve- 
ment over the years, as have other 
forms of advertising, the efficiency of 
the average mailing list has remained 
at a standstill. The waste from dupli- 
cations, and mailings to dead names 
and non-prospects is startling. The 
average user of the mailing list has 
imposed a heavy tax on himself, part 
of which he pays to the government 
in the form of excess postage, and part 
to printers and paper companies for 
quantities of non-deliverable printed 
matter. 

The cause of this inefficiency can 
often be laid right on the doorstep of 
the advertising manager. He is so 
busy that he often delegates the selec- 
tion of names to be added or removed 
from the list to an assistant who may 
not always have a clear picture of his 


‘company’s products, marketing prob- 


lems or real prospects. The efficient 
maintenance of a mailing list requires 
the application of common sense, and a 
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a Mailing List 


thorough knowledge of the company’s 
product and its market. It is a job that 
demands eternal vigilance. The per- 
son chosen for the task should be a 
shark for details and possess better- 
than-average judgment. 


There are many concerns which op- 
erate under two or three names. It is 
quite common for an advertiser to send 
mail to each and for the same man to 
receive it all. The sharp-eyed mailing 
list auditor is always suspicious if two 
or three names have the same street 
address. 


Those advertisers who mark their 
third-class mail for the attention of an 
individual should investigate whether 
that individual is still with the com- 
pany. Unless the mailing list depart- 
ment is really keyed to do a top-notch 
job, the department name should be 
entered in preference to the name of 
the individual. In many cases it is suf- 
ficient to address it to the firm, for the 
mail clerks in most companies are 
adept at properly routing the incom- 
ing mail. 

In order to revise lists, the advertiser 
should : 

1. Send out an inquiry every year, 
under first-class cover, asking the recip- 
ient to help correct the list by returning 
the card and supplying the correct ad- 


dress. “The outside of the envelope 
should have a notice to the postmaster, 
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similar to the following: ‘Postmaster: 
If mail is not deliverable to address 
shown, please return to writer.” The 
notice will usually prevent the postmaster 
from forwarding the mail. in case the 
addressee has moved, and enables the 
sender to run down the correct address. 

2. Watch the trade papers for notices 
of changes of address or name, new con- 
cerns, combinations, deaths, etc. 

3. Ask your salesman (company sales- 
men, distributors’ or dealers’ salesmen) 
to advise you of all changes. Some con- 
cerns supply salesmen with “change of 
address” blanks. 

4. If lists of names in cities are of 
worth-while size, send them to the post- 
masters in those cities for checking the 
names and addresses. ‘They will elim- 
inate dead names, show changes of ad- 
dress, etc., for a nominal fee. 

5. All third-class mail should carry 
the legend, “Return postage guaranteed” 
and also the clause: “Postmaster: If 
addressee has moved, notify sender on 
Form 3547, postage for which is guar- 
anteed.” These legends will help weed 
out the dead names but they won’t do 
the entire job. 

6. All mail should be zoned, if pos- 
sible, to speed delivery and to effect de- 
livery which might not otherwise be 
made. The Post Office Department is 
glad to assist in zoning lists. If the lists 
are separated into cities, the postmaster 
will mail them to postmasters in the 
various cities under his franking privi- 
lege, without cost to the advertiser. Each 
individual post office will zone the list 
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and return it in from three days to two 

weeks, depending on how busy the Post 

office is. 

Many concerns have definite regu 
lations for weeding out unproductive 
names. Sears, Roebuck and Co., for 
example, is able to grade its custom- 
ers—as a result of its long experience 
—into groups, based principally on 
the customer’s past business record, 
Groups with low potential business 
value are removed from the files 
periodically. 

The advertising budget can often be 
relieved considerably when the list has 
been brought up to top efficiency. 
Every dead name removed means a 
substantial saving in postage, cost of 
printed matter, addressing, stuffing, 
etc. The investment in direct mail ad- 
vertising is about $300 million an- 
nually. If we can save 10 per cent of 
this by having efficient mailing lists, 
$30 million will be released for addi- 
tional advertising, expansion or divi- 


dends. 


By CrypE Tompkins. Advertising 
& Selling, March, 1946, p. 58:2. 


101 Companies Report on Sales Costs 


ENERAL anticipation of a con- 

siderable rise in sales costs, and 
increased emphasis on territorial align- 
ment and sales training were reported 
by a majority of 101 companies cov- 
ered in a recent Dartnell study on 
control of sales costs. 

Tremendous variation was shown, 
however, in the percentage of total ex- 
penses chargeable to sales; while this 
is probably due, in part, to practices 
differing from industry to industry, a 
more important factor undoubtedly 
continues to be the lack of standardiza- 
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tion on the types of expenditures 
considered chargeable to the sales de- 
partment. The range in reported per- 
centages of total costs was from 52 to 
Y% per cent, with an average for the 
entire group of 15 per cent. However, 
the prevailing disagreement about ac- 
counting procedures is plainly shown 
by the answers to the question, “Is ad- 
vertising charged to sales?” Of the 
companies reporting, 58 said it was, 22 
said it was not, and three reported 
charging it in part. It is apparent that 
all the respondents were not consid- 
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ering the same factors in their analyses. of our territories we have made a pretty 


> two 4 : . thorough market analysis and will be able 
> Post Despite these differences in methods to direct our sales effort on increased 
of budgeting, certain trends and ex- numbers of customers and increased sales 
regu: pectations were clear. For instance, to our present customers. 
ctive | the sales manager of an Atlanta manu- Although this trend is general, it is 
for | facturer voiced a general feeling when far from unanimous. One manager, 
tom- he said : for example, takes the opposite view: 
lence We think our sales cost is down to the We are not realigning any territory, but 
On bone at present. The pressure for reduc- are operating in the same area as we did 
‘ord ing mileage during the war forced us to before the war and expect to continue on 
“Or . cut out all unnecessary effort. If we that plan. We are aware that there is a 
ness could hold to our present plan, we would movement to curtail selling territory 
files be very well pleased. under the mistaken idea that manufac- 
: turers will be able to move more goods 
From the West Coast, an executive into the territory if there are three men 
n be in an auto supply company writes: working in a small area instead of one 
has ae ’ man. This is a fallacy. One man will 
We are not, at this time, planning to re- work, and work hard; three men will be- 
ney. duce our sales costs. With heavy com- come disgusted with their small incomes 
Is a petitive selling already existent in the and retire into other fields of activity. 
t of field we serve, we anticipated that our The pasture must look just as inviting 
sales costs will rise substantially if we to the salesman as the increased profits 
fing, are to hold a sizable portion of our vol- do to the manufacturer. 
ad- ume. In addition, expansion to new lines 
will increase costs abnormally during Although 56 per cent of reporting 
an- the early stages. : ae : | 
t of subscribers said that turnover in the 
ists A manager in the automotive parts sales force was not a serious part of 
’ e ° . ° ° ° 
ddi- field had this suggestion : sales cost, a majority is planning to 
ivi- Fixed expenses cannot be reduced ap- eure the training programs offered 


preciably if good management is already to new salesmen. Typical of the 81 

in force. : Fixed expenses go down per- per cent reporting such programs 

ing pataae-sine ence Seneiae guns a Wain either under way or being established 
we need is fewer wholesale and retail out- y £ 


lets in order to get larger volume of sales. is the comment of a candy manufac- 
This will automatically reduce all costs. tyrer who writes: 


A device commonly under considera- There is a definite need in all types of 


tion to avoid an excessive rise in sales business and industry for men who have 
had the psychology of salesmanship 


cost is that of redistricting salesmen by taught them. So many men that apply to 
territories or quotas. Seventy per cent us for jobs as salesmen have had no 
res of the responding companies said they training or come from firms which do 
: not have training programs—they call 
de- were planning to concentrate more of their staffs salesmen just because they 
er- their sales efforts in the future on have called on customers to take orders 
te caine fitabl d t vs for a commodity. We find that men who 
i pro amie areas and custome have had a college education or men who 
the buying in greatest volume. Represent- have had years of experience grasp the 
er, ing this majority opinion is the follow- idea of selling psychology much better 
; : than men without college training or men 
ac- Ing comment from an eastern milk who have been in the selling field just a 
wn distributor : short time. 
ad Our plan is to assign enough salesmen to Among the firms which reported no 
the each area so that every man can do a lta sl j ' 
22 satisfactory job. We will try not to load Contemplate Crange compensation 
aa our salesmen down with too many cus- systems, a majority indicated that they 
tomers or too many duties—that would have operated all through the war with 
1at prevent the job from being done in a ; : 
‘d- reasonably short period of time. In each Some sort of incentive plan. Consid- 
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ering these subscribers with the 41 per 


cent who are now contemplating a 
change to such a system, it will be seen 
that a large majority intends to use 
a bonus arrangement in the future. 

Existing systems of expense analy- 
sis were considered satisfactory by 82 
per cent of the contributors, and only 
one quarter of the grqup has recently 
started using any new sales control 
forms. 

The general feeling that a rise rather 





than a reduction in sales costs is to be 
expected was shown particularly jn 
replies to two other questions about 
expenses: Sixty per cent of the report- 
ing companies do not intend to make 
any attempt to readjust operating ex- 
penses ; and opinion was almost unani- 
mous that it will be impossible to 
reduce automobile allowances in the 
near future. 

The Experience Sheet 


( Dartnell 
Corporation, Chicago). 


There May Be Trouble in Ideas! 


CONTRACT with provisions 

clearly expressed and a sturdy, 
comprehensive release against subse- 
quent claims by the proponent of an 
idea are as essential for trafficking in 
advertising or promotional schemes as 
are buckskin gloves in handling a por- 
cupine. Contract lacking, the idea es- 
capes and is the property of any who 
may wish to claim it, and the striking 
power of an unscrupulous author in his 
subsequent claims can cause endless 
trouble. 

Unfortunately this defensive attitude 
is a common characteristic of those to 
whom offers of advertising and promo- 
tional ideas are suggested. In many 
instances, on the other hand, such 
schemes have real value to advertisers. 
Suspicions of this sort, however, are the 
natural consequences of experiences 
such as those highlighted in a case 
some years ago, brought against the 
manufacturer of a popular cleanser. 
The idea promoter there proposed he 
be paid one-half the profits from his 
plan for the distribution of that com- 
pany’s soap product. The offer was 
accepted. The profit increase was 
$131,364 and a verdict was directed at 
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the trial in favor of the idea promoter 
for one-half of this amount. 

The cleansing preparation of the 
company at that time was sold to the 
general store trade at $10 a gross to be 
retailed at 10 cents a package, thus net- 
ting the retail grocer 40 per cent. The 
idea the company bought, and for 
which a judgment of over $65,000 was 
directed, was that the price to the retail 
grocery trade be raised from $10 to 
$10.50 or $10.80, thus reducing the re- 
tailer’s profit with a corresponding in- 
crease to the manufacturer. 

The trial court concluded that any 
price increase, subsequent to this agree- 
ment with the idea proponent, was an 
adoption of his plan, hence the propo- 
nent was entitled to the half specified by 
his contract. The appellate court said, 
reversing this judgment: “The plain- 
tiff did tell the defendant a method by 
which its profits could be increased, but 
it was not valuable information in the 
respect that it was new or novel. It 
merely informed the defendant that by 
the adoption of the idea known to 
every person—increasing the price— 
increased profits would result.” The 
proposed plan was familiar to every- 
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one; it was neither new or novel, hence, 
no consideration, no contract, and no 
recovery. 

In St. Louis, some years ago, a mer- 
itorious plan for increasing sales in a 
department store was submitted with 
the understanding that the author of 
the plan receive “whatever amount 
should be found to be the reasonable 
yalue after said plan had been tested 
and tried.” The program called for an 
organization of the employees of the 
store into teams for securing new cus- 
tomers, with prizes to the most success- 
ful. While the compensation to the 
author of the plan was left indefinite in 
the agreement, the scheme itself was 
concrete, clearly defined, and its adop- 
tion enabled the store to gain approxi- 
mately 2,600 new accounts. Last year, 
in determining the lawsuit arising from 
this transaction, and awarding the au- 
thor of the scheme $10,000, the court 
said, in reference to the indefiniteness 
that characterizes so many of these 
contracts: “Generally a definite price 
or compensation is an essential element 
of a binding contract. But the rule 
with respect to contracts executed ex- 
cept for payment is that there arises an 
implied promise to make reasonable 
payment.” 

The rule asserted in this Missouri 
decision is undisputed: a promise to 
pay for benefits or goods received or 
the acceptance of goods offered for sale 
implies an obligation to pay the price. 
Not so, however, when neither the sub- 
ject of the sale nor the price to be paid 
has emerged in concrete form from the 
negotiations between the parties. 

The decision, however, that is a cor- 
nerstone in the law relating to this traf- 
fic in ideas, and that emphasizes the 
execution of a contract as a paramount 
factor in these transactions, is a famous 
New York decision handed down over 
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half a century ago and still an authority 
in this branch of the law. 

The originator of a plan for solicit- 
ing life insurance wrote a large life un- 
derwriter asking for employment and 
in the letter outlined his program. He 
failed to secure employment, but the 
plan, according to the author, was later 
adopted and used by the company. 
Thereupon suit was brought for the 
compensation claimed as due. 

The law set forth in the determina- 
tion of this case has become a classic: 
“Without denying that there may be 
property in an idea or trade secret or 
system, it is obvious that its originator 
or proprietor must himself protect it 
from escape or disclosure. If it cannot 
be sold or negotiated or used without 
disclosure, it would seem proper that 
some contract should guard or regulate 
the disclosure, otherwise it must follow 
the law of ideas and become the acqui- 
sition of whoever receives it.” 

The casualty list is long of those who 
have listened to the proposers of these 
promotional ideas and trusted. Few 
things, irrespective of results, are less 
remunerative and more expensive than 
lawsuits. The law reports are filled 
with the records of promotional 
schemes that have failed. Human na- 
ture may be evangelized by success but 
never by failure. 

Before any discussion or correspon- 
dence of any sort, insist without 
qualification on an agreement and a re- 
lease, validated by some consideration 
—either payment to the proposer of the 
idea or agreement by the suggested 
buyer. Do so and when, after disap- 
pointment, the storm breaks, your pro- 
tection is assured. 


By ALBert WooprurF Gray. Ad- 
vertising & Selling, January, 1946, p. 
77:3. 
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Ginancial Management 


What Outlook for a Balanced Budget? 


OT since the fiscal year which 

ended June 30, 1930, has the Fed- 
eral Government confined its expendi- 
tures within the bounds of its revenues. 
The depression and, later, the war kept 
the government from living within its 
income. From the middle of 1930 
through the end of last year, the total 
deficit amounted to $230 billion. 

If we are to avoid national bank- 
ruptcy, it is obvious that the budget 
must be balanced some time. The next 
few years, when the economy will be 
sustained by the desire of consumers to 
fill their long-deferred demands and 
their ability to do so by use of their 
tremendous wartime savings and 
(peacetime) record current income, 
would appear to be the time to put a 
stop to deficit spending. 

The President’s budget message, de- 
livered late in January, indicated that 
this goal would be approached during 
the next fiscal year, but that it would 
not be attained. Budgeted expenses 
will be $4,347 million in excess of esti- 
mated receipts. Excluding government 
corporations and credit agencies, the 
deficit will be $3,612 million, almost 
exactly equal to that for the 1939-40 
fiscal year, and obviously far below the 
deficits incurred-during our participa- 
tion in the war. 

This constitutes at least a gesture in 
the direction of balancing the budget. 
Another change in attitude is repre- 
sented by the plan, already started, to 
retire part of the debt by use of the 
Treasury’s general fund balance. It is 
anticipated that a deficit of $10.5 billion 
will be shown for the six months to end 
next June; this sum plus $3.1 billion 
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of debt retirement during the period 
will be financed by reducing the Trea- 
sury balance, which stood at $26 billion 
at the end of last year. Next year’s 
anticipated deficit, plus $4 billion more 
of debt retirement, will also come out 
of the Treasury fund, reducing it to 
$3.2 billion as of June 30, 1947. Thus 
the debt, which totaled $278.1 billion 
at the end of 1945, will come down to 
$275 billion this June and $271 billion 
by mid-1947. 

This debt-reduction program and the 
smaller-than-usual deficit for the forth- 
coming fiscal year may_be regarded as 
constructive moves despite criticisms 
of the former by Federal Reserve au- 
thorities. But even a small budgetary 
deficit is undesirable, not only from the 
standpoint of sound fiscal policy but 
also because it exercises an inflationary 
effect by increasing cash and bank 
deposits. 

Next year’s budget calls for expendi- 
tures of $35,860 million, a sum only 
about one-third the amount spent dur- 
ing the 1944-45 fiscal year, but almost 
four times that of the previous record 
peacetime year 1939-40, and about 
double the outlays for the most expen- 
sive year of World War I. Thus gov- 
ernment expenses would consume some 
25 per cent of an assumed national in- 
come of $140 billion, against ap- 
proximately half that proportion in 
1938-39-40 and less than 11 per cent 
in 1937. 

This is a gloomy prospect. The Ad- 
ministration, on the basis of the budget 
message, stands committed to a level of 
expenditures that even a healthy econ- 
omy can barely support, with a rever- 
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sion to deficit financing indicated for 
the inevitable subnormal years. We 
will never get the debt paid off that 
way. Aside from the threat to the na- 
tion’s credit standing, this means in- 
definite continuation of a back-breaking 
burden of interest charges, 

Naturally, government expenses in 
the years immediately following a war 
as costly as the recent conflict cannot 
be anything but high. The 1946-47 
budget calls for an outlay of $15 billion 
for national defense, $4.2 billion for 
veterans’ pensions and benefits, $1.6 
billion for tax refunds, and $5 billion 
for interest on the public debt. All 
these charges are the inevitable after- 
math of the war. In addition, there is 
an item amounting to $1.8 billion for 
international finance ‘which might be 
included in the same category. But 
there is also a sum of $1.5 billion for 
expenditures based on proposed legisla- 
tion, and the budget for other outlays 
representing, largely, the normal activi- 
ties of the government amounts to $5.8 
billion. This is an increase of $1.3 bil- 
lion over the cost of normal functions 
for 1940-41. 

There is considerable doubt whether 
sums so huge as these are necessary, 
or likely to be allowed by Congress. 
Obviously, nothing can be done about 
tax refunds or interest charges, and 
aid to veterans is not a likely spot for 
economy. But the legislature has grown 
increasingly independent in recent 
months, and will undoubtedly scan the 
other items closely before approving 
them in full. Even the national defense 
appropriation (which is about two and 
a half times as large as that for 1940- 
41) will undergo careful scrutiny. Its 
title is somewhat misleading, since it 
includes some funds for the Trea- 
sury and Agriculture Departments, 
UNRRA, and other non-war govern- 
ment agencies. 
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The appropriation for public works 
(more than double the amount for the 
1939 fiscal year, when there was con- 
siderable unemployment) is especially 
susceptible to cuts. Outlays for inter- 
national finance may be pared. And the 
sum of $1.5 billion, based on proposed 
legislation, provides wide scope for re- 
duction ; it covers agricultural subsidies, 
rural electrification, unemployment re- 
lief, the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the 
federal health insurance program. 

Thus expenditures may not be so 
high as the budget figures indicate. 
The outcome for revenues is less clear. 
On the one hand, there have been sev- 
eral bills introduced in Congress call- 
ing for tax cuts. One would return 
excise taxes to prewar levels; the latest 
one proposes a 10 per cent reduction in 
individual income taxes. The latter, 
however, is contingent on a $5 billion 
reduction in expenditures for the forth- 
coming fiscal year. 

It is not at all unlikely that estimates 
of revenues will prove to be too low. 
Thus far in 1946, revenues have been 
higher than expected and expenses 
lower. Expenditures from January 
through June were expected to average 
$4.9 billion monthly, while receipts 
were estimated at $3.1 billion a month. 
For January and February, expenses 
were, respectively, $4.9 billion and $3.5 
billion, while receipts were $3.8 billion, 
and $3.7 billion. 

In the first three weeks of March, 
tax collections were well behind those 
for the same period of 1945 as a result 
of strikes and lower employment, but 
revenues were $370 million ahead of 
expenditures. This is not surprising, 
since tax revenues are always heavy in 
March, and a deficit is not unlikely for 
April and May, but there is little pros- 
pect that the estimated deficit of $10.5 
billion for the current six months will 
actually be witnessed. 
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Thus there appear to be well-defined 
grounds for hoping that the Federal 
Government will be able to live within 
its income in the 1946-47 fiscal year. 
Such an achievement would be particu- 
larly gratifying in view of the infla- 
tionary pressures which will still be 
present during at least the first part of 





that period. But the nation must ap- 
parently resign itself to a much higher 
burden of government costs than would 
ever have been thought possible before 
the war. 

By ALLAN F. Hussey. 
W orld, April 3, 1946, p. 3:3. 


Financial 


Who Should Pay for the Pension Plan? 


HE widespread interest in pension 

plans had its inception after the 
passage of the Social Security Act in 
1935. From then until World War II, 
the majority of pension plans (85 per 
cent through 1943) were contributory, 
requiring a fair contribution from the 
employees, with the balance of cost be- 
ing borne by the employer. Undoubt- 
edly this contributory feature was en- 
couraged as much by the Social Secu- 
rity Act, which likewise required em- 
ployee contributions, as by the fact that 
employee contributions made adequate 
plans possible at a reasonable cost to 
the company. 

For several reasons given below, all 
equally applicable today, contributory 
plans were well received in the past by 
employee and employer alike—despite 
the fact that employees were already 
contributing for various insurance cov- 
erages, for old-age Social Security 
benefits and, in some states, for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Contributory plans do not have the 
paternalistic flavor of non-contributory 
plans. They are regarded by the work- 
ers as less likely to be discontinued by 
the employer. 

Contributory plans make their pres- 
ence known to employees by the con- 
tributions which they themselves make. 
Too often under non-contributory plans 
the employees forget, or fail to appre- 
ciate, the dollars being contributed an- 
nually by the company. 
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Under a contributory plan an em. 
ployee accumulates a savings fund 
which becomes available to him if he 
leaves his job. The contributing em- 
ployee is continually conscious of these 
savings, which frequently relieve the 
employer of embarrassment when em- 
ployment is terminated. 

Despite these sound reasons for the 
adoption of contributory plans and de- 
spite the unprecedented high earnings 
of employees, there was a definite trend 
toward non-contributory plans in the 
later war years (55 per cent non-con- 
tributory in the 16 months-after Janu- 
ary 1, 1944) for the following reasons: 

1. Heavy deductions from employees’ pay 
as a result of income taxes and govern- 
ment bond subscriptions, in addition to 
other deductions. 

High earnings of companies. 

Reduction of cost to employers by sav- 

ings in excess profits taxes. 

4. Salary Stabilization Unit and War 
Labor Board rulings restricting salary 
increases but approving retirement 
plans. 


'5. Greater freedom to change plan if post- 
war earnings are unfavorable. 


YN 


Experience has shown that contribu- 
tory plans adopted before the war have 
been continued without difficulty. Con- 
tributory plans adopted during the war 
—even those including wage-earners as 
well as salaried workers—have had re- 
markable participation records when 
thoroughly explained to the employees. 

If a plan is abandoned, the company 
must prove to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue that it was originally 
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ap- § intended to be a permanent program, ployee contributions are one means of 
ther | in order to avoid the disallowance of attaining this objective. 

vuld fx deductions claimed in previous Since many of the reasons for adopt- 
years. The difficulty of establishing ing non-contributory plans during the 
such proof, as well as the effect of dis- war are no longer cogent, we can prob- 
continuance upon employee morale, ably expect a trend back to contribu- 
cial | makes it advisable to keep the cost of tory plans. 

the plan within reasonable limits so By H. Cuartes Kwasua. Central 
that it may be maintained even under Hanover Pension Bulletin, April, 1946, 
unfavorable earnings conditions. Em- p. 4:1. 


fore 








ri Pensions Are Taxable 
in 
h OW that the war has ended, large numbers of employees kept beyond normal 

e retirement age soon will be retired. An employer who has installed a modern 
m- “qualified” retirement system can help these departing workers by informing 
ese them briefly regarding taxation of their pensions. Here is the information they 

will need: 

the (1) The employee’s Social Security pension, including the portion his wife 
m- may receive, is not subject to federal income tax. 


(2) If the employee has not contributed toward the cost of the employer’s 
pension plan, the pension he receives is added to whatever other taxable income 


the he may have, and his income tax, if any, is based on the total. 
de- (3) If the employee has contributed toward the cost of his pension, he re- 
“a ports as income 3 per cent of his total contributions (exclusive of any part used 
§ to pay for life insurance benefits) until the non-reported income equals his total 
nd contributions; thereafter, all the pension is reportable. To illustrate: (a) An 
the employee retires January lst with annual retirement income of $1,000; (b) his 
total contributions equal $2,000 (interest is not added for tax purposes even if 
mn- credited) ; (c) the first year, the employee reports $60 as income (3 per cent of 
1u- $2,000), and $940 is not reported, since it represents refunded contributions ; 
1s: (d) the second year, the same conditions exist; (e) in the third year, the re- 
maining tax-free income ($2,000 less $940 x 2) is $120, and the employee re- 
ay ports as income for the year $880 ($1,000 —$120); (f) thereafter the $1,000 is 
rn- reported as income in each year. 
to (4) If an employee who has elected the joint and survivorship option dies 
after retirement, pension payments are continued to the joint annuitant, and pay- 
ments to her have the same income tax status as to him. 
1V- (5) In addition to the federal income tax outlined above, pension payments 
are subject to state income taxes in roughly one-half the states after the sums 
ar received by the employee exceed his total contributions to the plan. Most of the 
ry states, however, do not follow the federal procedure (No. 3, above) for determin- 
nt ing the amount of such tax. 
—Central Hanover Pension Bulletin 2/46 
st- 
mi Interest on Overdue Accounts 
ve N some industries, where substantial amounts are involved, interest is charged 
- on overdue accounts as a standard practice. For example, in certain branches 
of the wool industry, the terms printed on invoices read: “2% 10 days, net 60 
ar days. Anticipation at 6% per annum and interest at 6% per annum on past-due 
aS invoices.” 

While credit managers have not as yet adopted a uniform policy in regard to 
oz the charging of interest on overdue accounts, it is argued that there is no reason, 
n legally speaking, why a broad adoption of this practice would not be feasible. 
S. However, where interest is to be charged, the courts have intimated that it must 

be a general custom of the particular business, known to those engaged in that 
ly business, and, particularly, that the interest provision must have come to the 


attention of the debtor. Thus it would be most desirable to include the informa- 
tion regarding interest in the terms of the invoice. 
—Cnartes A. Corton in Credit and Financial Management 2/46 
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Insurance 





What Insurance Buyers Expect from Their Brokers 


N_ all probability, most brokers earn- 
estly strive to do their best to render 
good service and advice to their clients. 
Speaking for the buyers of insurance, 
however, I should like to outline a few 
of the sometimes-neglected functions 
which we believe the insurance broker 
should perform. 

First, the broker owes it to his 
clients to sell them the services of 
quality carriers in order that they may 
be assured of good adjustments, secur- 
ity in the stability of the carrier, and 
better service from branch offices or 
departments. 

Speaking of quality carriers, the 
standard by which we buyers should 
pass on financial condition and stability 
of a certain carrier is roughly as 
follows : 

(1) The loss-paying record and 
character of the management must be 
rated A-plus or better. 

(2) Must be licensed in, and its 
business must be spread over, at least 
10 states. 

(3) Must have been in continuous 
operation for a period of at least 15 
years. I do not mean to imply that 
there are not some very good companies 
that have operated for a shorter period 
than this, but generally speaking, a 
company that has‘operated continuously 
for a 10- to 15-year period with a good 
record would be more favorably con- 
sidered. 

(4) Its ratio of losses paid to pre- 
miums received during a preceding 
five-year period should not have ex- 
ceeded 50 per cent. Some are consider- 
ably in excess of this. 
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(5) Likewise, its ratio of expenses 
paid to premiums received during a 
preceding five-year period should not 
have exceeded 45 per cent. Some are 
almost double this figure. Combined 
loss and expense ratios at this level are 
obviously undesirable. 

In analyzing the statements of in- 
surance companies, we note the per- 
centage of their assets tied up in 
securities, and in a number of instances, 
we have found that a high percentage 
of their assets are represented by 
stocks. This, in our opinion, is not a 
healthy condition because, for the most 


‘part, stocks are speculative. We would 


rather see our carriers purchase secur- 
ities such as government and municipal 
bonds and other investments of this 
type. 

After selling a policy, the broker 
should perform the service of checking 
property values and hazards for the 
buyer. (Building costs have increased 
as much as 21 per cent; household 
furnishings, 60 per cent ; furniture and 
fixtures, 75 per cent. “Insurable value” 
is, of course, cost of replacement, less 
depreciation. ) 

Quite frequently, particularly on fire 
policies, brokers will mail us the policy, 
together with the invoice, about two 
weeks before expiration, making no 
comment, and, in most instances, not 
contacting us further about it. Too 
often they fail to make any effort to 
determine whether the coverage is ade- 
quate or the policyholder is over- 
insured at the time. Perhaps one of 
the broker’s most important responsi- 
bilities to the buyer is to keep con- 
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stantly in touch with him. His advice 
to the policyholder is vitally necessary 
if coverage is to be kept adequate and 
up-to-date. 

The policyholder is definitely penal- 
ized by violating policy contracts for 
failure to notify the broker or com- 
pany of increased hazards, and suffers 
in event of a loss. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the policyholder had been 
storing some highly combustible com- 
modities, thus unwittingly increasing 
his risk. If the broker made regular 
calls on him, he would probably dis- 
cover this and see to it that his client 
received adequate protection. 

This illustrates the need for more 
“sive and take.” To be quite frank, 
it appears that some brokers are willing 
enough to increase the buyer’s costs— 
thus raising their own commissions— 
but seldom endeavor to get reductions 
in rates or liability where warranted, 
and very rarely grant rebates. I be- 
lieve that those brokers who “give” 
will, in turn, be compensated in large 
measure. True, they may take a reduc- 
tion in commission by effecting a re- 
bate for policyholders, but if they help 
clients to effect some savings, they will 
usually be rewarded with increased 
business. 

Brokers generally neglect to boost a 
policyholder’s business, whenever and 


wherever an opportunity presents itself. - 
A good word for them on the street, at 
the club, office or shop, will pay divi- 
dends in the form of good will and 
additional business. 

In conclusion, here are a few other 
tips for rendering better service to the 
buyer : 

Inform him when policies broaden ; 
of combinations of coverages that 
broaden protection at a lower premium ; 
of newer forms that afford more cover- 
age; of all changes that insurance com- 
panies are making on his behalf. The 
broker should be familiar enough with 
the various types of policies to be able 
to tell the buyer exactly where he is, 
and is ‘not, covered. Further, the 
broker should take the buyer’s point 
of view when a loss occurs, rather than 
devote all his energies to helping the 
insurance company and its adjuster. 

A good broker should “go to school,” 
keep well informed on the more com- 
plicated lines, such as U. & O., boiler, 
fluctuating policies, etc., in order to be 
able to give the buyer all the informa- 
tion he needs—whether or not it results 
in a sale. 

From an address by W. B. McEI- 
hinny before the Iowa Association of 
Insurance Agents. (The Insurance 
Broker & Buyer, January, 1946, p. 
8:2.) 


Life Insurance Plans Under Wage-Hour Law 


a replying recently to an inquiry whether the life insurance premiums paid by 
an employer should be regarded under the Fair Labor Standards Act as part of 
the employee’s regular rate of pay for overtime purposes, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion reemphasized its ruling that such contributions need not be included if the 


following two conditions are met: 


1. The employee must not have the option to receive, instead of the benefits 
under the plan, any part of the contribution of the employer. 

2. The employee must not have the right to assign the benefits or to receive 
a cash consideration in lieu of the benefits, either upon termination of the plan or 
his withdrawal from it voluntarily or through severance of employment with the 


particular employer. 


The Division has ruled that its two conditions are not met where an employee 
may surrender a death benefit policy and receive the cash surrender value. 
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How New Tenancy Affects Fire Rates 


LL parties interested, directly or 
indirectly, in any lease arrange- 
ment strongly owe it to themselves to 
obtain information on the approximate 
effects on fire rates of a move from 
one location to another. Many have 
learned from bitter experience that to 
move “blindly” may triple insurance 
costs. In certain cases the other 
tenants in the building may have their 
rates boosted, and the owner of the 
building may also have to pay a higher 
rate as a result of the new tenancy. 
For example, a metalworker whose 
rate is about .95 moves into an un- 
sprinklered brick building which is 
partly occupied by a large power wood- 
worker. He suddenly finds that the 
woodworker’s rate of approximately 
2.65 now applies to him. This metal- 
worker should move to a vacant build- 
ing and become its sole occupant or 
select a building with a base rate equal 
to, or lower than, his own—such as 
.60 for electroplating, .40 for etching 
metal, .40 for gold beaters, .50 for ice 
cream manufacturing, or .60 for meat 
packing, weaving or soda water bot- 
tling. It must also be borne in mind 
that the metalworker would raise base 
rates lower than his own up to his rate 
and also raise the entire building rate 
somewhat. 

Lists of base rates are published by 
rating associations and should be 
studied by all buyers of insurance. 

In general, assuming the new tenant 
has a lower base rate than the tenants 
already in the building, if the new 
tenant has no faulty conditions (such 
as untidiness, unsafe stoves, lack of 
fire pails) and uses no volatiles, it is 
fair to suppose he will not increase the 
present rate—except for the usual in- 
crease always made for an additional 
tenant and a possible percentage in- 
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crease on the final rate due to addi- 
tional tenancy or number of employees, 


. Here the particular schedule in use for 


tenant and excess charges should be 
consulted. 

Careful attention should be given the 
type of schedule on which the risk is 
at present rated, for this may have a 
decided effect on “probable rates.” The 
schedule used may change due to the 
new tenancy. Sometimes the “light” 
rated mercantile or general schedule 
will change to the “heavy” manufac- 
turing schedule as a result of new 
tenancy. 

Before the new tenant asks his 
broker to apply for a rate he should 
see that his premises are fully settled 
and in full operation, and that the 
place is in A-1 condition. This means 
that all rubbish and sweepings should 
be removed from the premises, and 
that faulty staircases, floors, doors, 
and plaster should be repaired. Re- 
ceptacles for rubbish and oily waste 
and bins for packing materials should 
be provided, etc. If defects are fully 
corrected, the rate published by the 
rating organization will be final and 
without the usual charge for “P. O.” 
(probable occupancy or unsettled con- 
dition). 

A tip to remember—rate cards fre- 
quently note “P. O.,” meaning one of 
the following: “probable occupancy” 
or “unsettled tenant now in the build- 
ing” or “premises locked when in- 
spector called” or “inspection refused.” 
When the rating organization, on re- 
quest, again inspects the premises and 
finds them in good operating shape, 
they remove the notation “P.O.” from 
the rate card and usually lower the 
rate. 

Nearly all fire insurance companies 
have an engineer or two who is capable 
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of approximating the tentative rate 
(assuming no faulty conditions are 
introduced and hazards and volatiles 
are safeguarded). This technical 
service has been found very valuable 
to insurance buyers. 

Company engineers are occasionally 
requested to inspect the contemplated 
premises to see if the building construc- 
tion (floors, skylights, floor openings 
or communications) can be made 
standard or the fire hazards segre- 
gated. The result may very well be 
that the new tenant’s rate will be set 
at the lowest possible figure. Installa- 
tion of standard “wet pipe” automatic 
sprinkler equipment, with proper 
alarms, may reduce the rates in some 
cases as much as 80 per cent, depend- 
ing on the grading of the sprinkler 
equipment, construction of building, 
and class of occupancy. 

Dividing a large open area with 
parapeted standard brick walls and 
labeled automatic fire doors on each 


side of the wall at openings will lower 
some rates. Segregating a serious fire 
hazard—such as dipping, spraying or 
painting with volatiles—will tend to 
reduce the rate to its lowest possible 
figure. Skidding the stock off the floor, 
maintaining three-foot aisle spaces, and 
lowering stock two feet from ceiling 
will also assist in rate reduction. 

If an assured contemplates erecting 
a new building, his broker or agent 
should immediately have the engineer 
of an insurance company review the 
plans after consulting the rating or- 
ganization. His suggestions may elimi- 
nate charges which would have ap- 
peared in the rating for skylights, 
floors, floor openings, cornices, and un- 
protected brick division walls. Proper 
segregation of the fire hazard may even 
lower the base rate on locations which 
are used principally for storage pur- 
poses. 

By CuHartes C. Domince. The 
Spectator, March 28, 1946, p. 10:4. 


State Workmen’s Compensation Legislation 


CTION in the field of workmen’s compensation was taken by 37 of the 44 state 
legislatures which met in regular session in 1945. Second-injury funds were 
established in 13 states, 4 states enacted occupational-disease laws, 19 states in- 
creased the compensation benefits, and 2 states reorganized the agency administering 
the workmen’s compensation law. Other states amended existing legislation on the 


above points. 


—Monthly Labor Review 1/46 





Survey of Books for Executives 








SuccessFUL SALES TRAINING. By Eugene 
Dynner. Advertising Publications, Inc., 
Chicago, 1945. 174 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Saul Poliak* 


Sales training has consistently lagged be- 
hind the training techniques that have been 
developed for production workers. For all 
its merit, Mr. Dynner’s book reflects this dis- 


*Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York. 
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parity and at the same time emphasizes that 
this unequal status in application is paral- 
leled by a similar gap in available literature 
in the two fields. 

Mr. Dynner has made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the admittedly scanty body of 
sound information available about the train- 
ing of salesmen. The chief value of his book 
lies in its presentation of practical methods 
for enhancing the effectiveness of the sales 
training program. In his preface, the author 
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rightly stresses the need for determining 
principles of training, rather than dwelling 
excessively on their specific application, but 
it is unfortunate that the content of the book 
departs somewhat from this laudable objec- 
tive, particularly in its insufficient attention 
to principles of learning and to fundamentals 
of imparting information. 

One is inclined also to view with some 
misgiving Mr. Dynner’s formula for selec- 
tion of salesmen. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND THE SOCIAL 
Orver. By Wilbert E. Moore. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1946. 555 
pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by R. Carter Nyman* 


The literature of industrial relations has 
long needed a comprehensive and fundamen- 
tal discussion of the interrelations and inter- 
actions of industrial and social development. 
This book is a painstaking, sincere, and im- 
partial attempt to meet this need. In it the 
author has assumed the view that modern 
industry is a “complex social organization 
and a pattern of relations” and has under- 
taken to show how industry is “set within 
the society with which it is in constant inter- 
action.” 

The economic and social circumstances 
leading to modern industrial society are 
traced from pre-feudal times through the 
industrial revolution to the formation of 
corporations, “big business” and “big labor 
unionism.” How these developments have 
led to governmental regulation and toward 
increasing governmental control of both in- 
dustry and the social order is described. At 
the end, the author concludes that some 
middle course between laissez faire and to- 
talitarianism will probably be found. 

The historical chapters tracing the de- 
velopment of the modern corporation and 
“professional” management are written with 
insight and clarity. Not so much can be 
said for the remaining chapters in which the 
discussion is less well integrated, and the 
material seems in need of more penetrating 
analysis. 

The chapters concerning industrial organi- 
zation and managerial functions describe the 
growth of specialization within management 
and of more formalized organization—or, 
in the author’s words, “blue print” organi- 
zation. The author points out that in large 
industries, organization may lead to some- 
thing akin to bureaucracy. He _ touches 
rather superficially upon the development of 
“scientific management” and dismisses the 
development of staff personnel administra- 


=: Soaegmaga Director, Yale University, New Haven, 
onn. ; 
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tion in a paragraph or two. What is not 
brought out clearly is that organization and 
formalized procedures are merely tools of 
management, that the real function of man. 
agement is that of exercising integrating 
development, direction, and control, and that 
management must be judged on how well 
it performs this function both with respect 
to industrial administration and _ industrial 
relations. 

The chapters on labor organization and 
industrial relations and industrial conflict are 
comprehensive but suffer because the ap- 
proach and treatment are from a sociological 
point of view. This brings out, to some ex- 
tent, the interactions of economic and social 
conditions and developments, but it does not 
explain why these have interacted as they 
have. After all, these surface developments 
come about because of an underlying inter- 
action of natural conditions and the psycho- 
logical characteristics and processes of hu- 
man beings. This aspect of the problem 
of industrial and social relations is dealt 
with only sketchily. 

For example, the author points out in a 
chapter on motivation that one of the goals 
of people in our industrial society is that of 
“status’—of gaining recognition of skill or 
position. He does not show why the goal of 
status is sought, or why it is important. He 
shows that industry and labor have con- 
tended for power in their efforts to satisfy 
their “divergent” ends, but he does not make 
clear why they have engaged in a contest 
for power instead of developing relations of 
constructive cooperation. These things 
probably cannot be explained by a sociologi- 
cal approach but only in terms of the funda- 
mental desires of human beings both for 
physical self-preservation and for psycho- 
logical adequacy. 

Despite these deficiencies, Mr. Moore is to 
be congratulated for his careful, objective, 
and impartial discussion and for his pioneer- 
ing attempt to bring out the interactions of 
industrial and social relations. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT IN TRANSITION. 
By George Filipetti. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Chicago, 1946. 311 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Ordway Tead* 


This book essays a task which has never 
been undertaken, either in aim or in method. 
The aim is to consider “the approach to 
industrial efficiency within the framework of 
democratic institutions.” The method is to 
review carefully selected volumes as reflect- 


* Editor of. Social and Economic Books, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 
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ing over the last 30 years a progressive pro- 
cess of analysis, appraisal, and proposal in 
the field of industrial operation from the 
point of view of how efficiency and democ- 
racy are to be reconciled. ; ’ 

In historic sequence, the creative thinkers 
considered are Frederick W. Taylor, Henry 
L. Gantt, Frank Gilbreth, Morris L. Cooke, 
Henry Fayol. In less systematic form, the 
collateral contributions of Tugwell, Follett, 
Burnham, McCormick, Urwick, and a few 
others are characterized to show how their 
ideas have been poured into the main cur- 
rent of developing thought. 

At this moment, when collective bargain- 
ing is undoubtedly entering an era of new 
scope, function, and challenge, this synthesis 
is especially timely and needed. For its cen- 
tral contention is that the place of worker 
groups in the control of, responsibility for, 
and participation in the forwarding of low- 
cost, high-volume productivity is crucial to 
the integrity of our economic order. We are 
spared the usual hollow phrases about, “free 
enterprise” and “private initiative,” in favor 
of a humanistic but operational view of how 


we do and how we can get out the product, 
augment the national income, and achieve 
generally a high material standard of life. 
And how this is to be done is examined not 
alone in economic and administrative terms, 
but in relation to the inner meaning and 
working of democracy. 

This book will not, unfortunately, get as 
wide a general reading as it deserves, be- 
cause it makes no concessions to popular 
taste. But it will affect students at the col- 
lege level and, it is to be hoped, may prompt 
some “popularizer” to use the ideas here 
lucidly expounded in some breezy, anecdotal 
account of this great trend of our day—a 
trend which both managements and unions 
will have to understand and broadly to agree 
with, if we are to go beyond destructive 
conflict to a true and feasible basis of col- 
lective action in a more cooperative and 
more democratic operation of our economic 
system. 

Professor Filipetti has performed a defini- 
tive service for the managerial world both 
of industry and of unions in writing this 
book. 





Briefer Book Notes 


[Please order books directly from publishers | 





TRAINING SUPERVISORS IN HUMAN RELATIONS. Policyholders Service 


Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 53 pages. 


Gratis. Designed to 








assist in developing supervisory skill in human relations, this report is based on the practices 
of 39 companies which have developed training programs on such problems, and on the view- 
points of specialists in this field. Discusses conditions affecting employee attitudes, organi- 
zation and development of the training program, training methods, leadership qualifications 
of the supervisor, effective supervision, employees’ problems, and the handicapped worker. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION DURING THE RECONVERSION PERIOD 
(A Summary of the 26th Annual Conference on Human Relations in Industry held September 
13-15, 1945). Promotion Committee, Southern Conference on Human Relations in Industry, 
609 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia, 111 pages. Helpful information and practical sugges- 
tions on various phases of personnel administration, labor relations, wage and salary admin- 
istration, and reemployment of returning veterans. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1945 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE LIFE 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Life Office Management Association, New 
York, 1945. 241 pages. $5.00. Includes papers on employee merit rating, clerical work im- 
provement, personnel management, and maintenance of personnel records. 

THE FOREMAN’S STANDING IN INDUSTRY. By F. J. Burns-Morton. Avail- 
able from the author (Hillsborough, Clarendon Road, Hinckley, Leics., England). 54 pages. 
10s. 6d. A report of an investigation carried out under the auspices of the University of 
Birmingham Faculty of Commerce, and under the direction of Professor P. Sargent Florence. 

PERSONNEL REPORTS TO TOP MANAGEMENT. Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Personnel Studies and Statistics Branch, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., 1946. 
17 pages. Shows how to prepare graphic and effective reports to top management on the 
Progress of the personnel program. 

NEW CAREERS IN INDUSTRY. By John M. Amiss and Esther Sherman. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 227 pages. $2.50. Basic occupational 
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information for those who desire to make a career for themselves in industry. In an in- 
formal, readable style, the authors introduce the reader to each job and career and outline in 
specific detail the duties, working conditions, wages, and job qualifications. They emphasize 
the importance of the individual job, its place in the total pattern of industry, and the Oppor- 
tunities it offers for advancement. Finally, they tell how to plan for the educational training 
that will be most valuable in certain jobs and how to evaluate one’s own qualifications, 


ORGANIZATION: A Formulation of Principle. By Alvin Brown. Hibbert Printing 
Co., New York, 1945. 302 pages. $3.00. This book formulates 96 principles of organization, 
apparently meant to fit together into a logical.whole. While it may interest those who are 
fond of careful, logical distinctions and neatly defined principles of what should be, it will not 
prove of much value to those who are interested in the actual functioning of organizations, 


NURSING IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. By Bethel J. McGrath. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, 1946. 356 pages. $3.00. Mrs. McGrath has produced an 
authoritative guide to the manifold duties and responsibilities of the industrial nurse. Dis- 
cussed are the nurse’s place in the industrial organization, her relationships with officers and 
employees, the physical facilities of the nursing service, the health education and hygiene 
activities of the nurse, her role in occupational and non-occupational illnesses and accidents, 
records and reports, workmen’s compensation, rehabilitation, and many other difficult problems. 


EMBEZZLEMENT AND INTERNAL CONTROL. By Albert E. Keller. Warner- 
Arms Publishing Co., Washington, D. C., 1946. 239 pages. $3.00. Shows how improved 


accounting systems and internal control procedures can assist in curtailing losses due to 
embezzlement. 


THE WAGES OF FARM AND FACTORY LABORERS, 1914-1944. By Daniel J. 
Ahearn, Jr. Columbia University Press, New York, 1945. 245 pages. $3.00. This mono- 
graph is primarily a statistical analysis of the varying course of two important wage rates 
in the United States. It compares the wages of farm laborers with those of factory workers 
from 1914 to 1944, a period during which the wage rates of factory labor in this country tripled 
and farm wage rates barely managed to hold their own. 


MANAGEMENT THROUGH LEADERSHIP. Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, Hartford 5, Conn., 1945. 50 pages. Though addressed primarily to life insurance 
agency managers, this inspirational brochure will be of interest and value to managers and 
supervisors in other fields. 


MODERN PLASTICS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Plastics Catalogue Corporation, New 
York, 1946. 1,389 pages. $6.00 in U. S. A., $7.00 in Canada and foreign countries. Containing 
nearly 1,400 pages, divided into 12 basic sections, this encyclopedia is a comprehensive guide 
to the manufacture and use of plastics. It is illustrated and supplemented by tables and 
charts, covering such subjects as Plastics Properties, Raw Materials Manufacture, Solvents, 
Plasticizers, etc. Recent basic material developments which have already played an important 
role in plastics production and in the output of many industries are detailed in the new edition. 
There are 13 complete directories of all branches of the plastics industry. 


SELECTION OF SALES PERSONNEL AND APTITUDE TESTING: Proceed- 
ings of a Conference Sponsored by the New York Chapter of The Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management. Available from X. F. Sutton, Sutton-Malkames, Inc., 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 137 pages. $2.50 to members of SAM and AMA;; $4.00 to non- 


members. Includes statements by various authorities on methods used successfully to select 
salesmen in different industries. 


YOUR TARGET. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York. 18 pages. 


Gratis. Graphic facts on people and markets, of interest to those concerned with marketing, 
advertising, and public relations. 


A BLIND HOG’S ACORNS. By Carey P. McCord, M.D. Cloud, Inc., Chicago, 1945. 
311 pages. $2.75. Adventures in industrial medicine related by a physician who has made a 
career of the discovery and prevention of occupational diseases, and whose name is attached 
to diagnostic procedures of international significance. In easy narrative style, the author 
tells of the romance and glamour, the heartaches and frustrations, the sobs and laughter of 
the world of occupations as observed in his experience. The book, moreover, is an absorbing 
detective story of the never-ending search for occupational diseases. 


PERSONNEL WORK: A Survey of Current Trends. Western Personnel Service 
Pasadena, Calif., 1946. 33 pages. 50 cents. This pamphlet was prepared in cooperation with 
the Committee for Economic Development by a special committee of active personnel workers 
in industry, government, and education in the Los Angeles area. It presents a picture of war- 
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time changes in the personnel profession in the Southern California area and their effect on 
the duties, demand and supply, and qualifications of personnel workers. 

PRICE CONTROL AND BUSINESS. By George Katona. The Principia Press, Inc., 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1945. 246 pages. $3.00. Based on field studies among producers and 
distributors of consumer goods in the Chicago area during 1942-44, this monograph attempts 
to appraise price control, to describe its accomplishments, and to analyze the factors respon- 
sible for them. 

TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Bulletin 1, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., October, 1945. 60 
pages. These proceedings of a conference held May 25 and 26, 1945, include discussions of 
the objectives of training in industrial relations, securing management and labor cooperation 
in training and research, curricular needs for in-service and pre-service training, supervised 
internship provisions in business and labor organizations, principles and policies in financing 
training and research, needs and priorities in labor market and industrial relations research, 
jnter-university cooperation in industrial relations research, inter-disciplinary cooperation in 
industrial relations research. 

TRADE UNION PUBLICATIONS... The Official Journals, Convention Proceedings, 
and Constitutions of International Unions and Federations, 1850-1941 (Vol. I—Description 
and Bibliography; Vols. II and I1I—Subject Index). The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1944. 1,347 pages. $25.00. This monumental work unlocks the official journals 
and convention proceedings of international unions and national federations for research use. 
The index covers the journals and proceedings of a selected group of 50 unions and federations 
from the beginning of their history until the end of 1941. Includes a brief critique of the 
publications of each union, which provides an introduction to the life of the union as seen 
through its publications. Also contains a chronology and bibliography, not only for the unions 
indexed but for some 225 other unions for which a record of publication could be found in one 
of the major collections. Trade union constitutions are listed in the bibliography. 


THE GREAT STEWARDSHIP: A Story of Life Insurance. By Albert W. Atwood. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1945. 201 pages. $2.50. Traces the development of life in- 
surance in the last century to define clearly for the general public the social service it rendets, 
and to give assurance of its future strength and dependability. How the policyholder’s 
money is invested, the legal protection he is afforded, the important part the agent plays in 
the industry’s operation, how physical examinations for life insurance have fostered health 
and longevity, are interestingly treated. The experiences of well-known companies are cited 
to give a clear picture of the achievments of this vital institution. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTORY AND YEARBOOK—1945. , Public Relations 
Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y., 1945. 855 pages. $15.00 
(with supplements). Lists the names of more than 6,000 individuals, business firms, organi- 
zations, associations, and institutions interested in the tides of public opinion; offers sources 
of available information and suggestions for promotional and publicity tie-ups. An editorial 
section contains articles covering some 50 facets of public relations practice. Includes a “Pre- 
date Calendar of Events.” 

RECENT OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS IN AMERICAN LABOR: A Supplement 
to “Occupational Trends in the United States.’ By Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson. 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1945. 133 pages. Cloth, $2.25; paper, 
$1.50. Provides an understanding of occupational trends as revealed in the 1940 census and 
made available for study as late as June, 1944. The facts give much more than a hint of the 
nature and size of the labor force to which our economy must be adjusted in peacetime. To 
the census data has been added available material relating to wartime and postwar employment. 

YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN LABOR (Volume I—War Labor Policies). Edited by 
Colston E. Warne et al. Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 1945. Available from In- 
stitute of Labor Studies, 54 Prospect St., Northampton, Mass. 655 pages. Special-offer 
Price: $5.00 (plus 14¢ postage). This symposium on wartime labor policies covers the status 
of labor, the impact of government on labor relations, the status of special labor groups, war- 
time union policies, international relations of American labor; and includes several case 
studies of organized labor. The contributors are mainly labor spokesmen, government off- 
cials, and students of the labor movement. 

DICTIONARY OF FOREIGN TRADE. By Frank Henius. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1946. 745 pages. $10.00. Brings together in one volume a definition of foreign 
trade terms, usages, practices, and procedures. Also lists and explains the many abbreviations 
used in international trade. 


101 WAYS TO BE YOUR OWN BOSS. By Michael Gore. Arco Publishing Com- 
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pany, New York, 1945. 128 pages. $2.49, cloth; $1.00, paper. A practical guide to small 
businesses that can be started with $200 to $5,000, including little-known opportunities in un. 
crowded- fields. 

A COUNSELING AID FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEANS OF GIRLS AND COUN. 
SELORS. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio, 1945. 60 pages. Career articles 
written by women graduates of the College of Engineering and Commerce and the School of 
Applied Arts of the University of Cincinnati. 

HOW TO EVALUATE SUPERVISORY JOBS. By Albert N. Gillett. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn., 1945. 141 pages. $7.50. Outlines an unduly 
complicated program for evaluating executive and supervisory jobs and appraising job 
performance. 


PLANNING FOR JOBS. Edited by Lyle Fitch and Horace Taylor. The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelphia; 1946. 463 pages. $3.75. The plans and suggestions presented in this 
book—numbering approximately 200—were selected from nearly 36,000 essays submitted for 
the Pabst Postwar Employment Awards. The collection is of interest for two reasons: the 
merit of many of the individual proposals, and the evidence it affords of public thinking about 
the main issues of employment policy. : 

RETAIL MERCHANDISER’S HANDBOOK. By John Bradford. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., Boston, 1945. 73 pages. $2.00. Hints for the retailer on the arrangement of 
exterior and interior displays, with suggestions relative to space, customer psychology, and 
the use of lighting and window signs. 

THE COST OF ENTERING NEW MARKETS. By Carl E. Wolf, Jr. Economic 
Series No. 51, Distribution Cost Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 1945. 26 pages. Gratis. Discusses various cost 
considerations which should enter into a decision to establish new sales territories. 

VS-BOXES. Container Testing Laboratories, Inc., 45 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 16 pages. Gratis. A report to the Weatherproof Solid Fibre Box Group on the 
quality and performance of Vs-boxes. Describes in detail a variety of tests to which the 
containers have been subjected. 

HOW TO DEVELOP PROFITABLE IDEAS. By Otto F. Reiss. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1945. 202 pages. $3.00. Recommends tested procedures for transforming 
ideas into new products, new markets, and new promotions. 

HOW LONG SHOULD IT TAKE? By Phil Carroll, Jr. Available from the author 
at 6 Crestwood Drive, Maplewood, New Jersey. 17 pages. 50 cents. A reprint of four 
noteworthy papers on rating time study effort. 

SUPERVISORY TRAINING METHODS. By Barton Bayly. The California Coun- 
cil of Personnel Management, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, Calif., 1945. 24 pages. 
A field report reflecting the nature and extent of supervisory training methods used in 63 co- 
operating companies. Contains a selected bibliography of books and articles on the subject. 

LET’S DISCUSS COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association, 725 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif., 1945. 22 pages. Gratis. A helpful 
discussion of management strategy at the bargaining table. 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK. Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, London, England, 1944. Available from the British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City, 260 pages. $1.05. An account of the organization of employers 
and workers in Great Britain. Discusses collective bargaining and joint negotiating machin- 
ery ; conciliation and arbitration ; and statutory regulation of wages in certain industries. 

WARTIME TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS (Senate Subcommittee Mono- 
graph No. 2, May, 1945—418 pages; plus 1944 Supplement, September, 1945—197 pages). 
Prepared by the Productivity and Technological Development Division, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. A broad and detailed coverage 
of wartime technological advances is presented in the main study and the supplement. 
Includes valuable digests of information on more than 2,000 scientific discoveries and technical 
devices. affecting such industries as aircraft, chemicals, communications, foods, machine tools, 
metals and metallurgy, packaging, petroleum, rubber, plastics, shipbuilding, textiles, and 
transportation. 

HOW WE LIVE. By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, 1944. 39 pages. $1.00. A primer of economic facts 
which shows in simple fashion how our economy functions. Illustrated with pictographs 
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MANUAL FOR LABOR AND MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES. T. K. Quinn Co., 
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Inc., 110 East 42nd Street, New York City, 1945. 238 pages, loose-leaf, tab indexes. $5.00. 
Compiled by the former Director-General of the War Production Drive, this manual docu- 
ments the work of labor-management committees throughout the country, detailing their 
experiences with production and industrial relations problems. Includes a section on the 
postwar plans of hundreds of committees that have indicated their intention to continue 
indefinitely. 

SUCCESSFUL SELLING FOR THE NEW DAY. By Harry Simmons. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1944. 281 pages. $4.00. A guide to effective selling, this manual covers 
each stage of the sales approach—from seeking prospects to promoting repeat orders. 

HANDBOOK OF NURSING IN INDUSTRY. By M. Gray MacDonald, R.N. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 5, Penna., 1944. 226 pages. $2.50. This manual for in- 
dustrial nurses clearly outlines the relationships of the nurse to the personnel, service, and 
welfare departments; discusses such problems as organizing and equipping the medical de- 
partment, readjustment of the convalescent worker, when—and how—to conduct physical 
examinations, occupational diseases. Specific industrial nursing programs in actual operation 
today illustrate problems peculiar to the profession. 

THE POSTWAR FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 
and POSTWAR PUBLIC WORKS AND CONSTRUCTION. Sixth and Seventh Reports 
of the House Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and Planning. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C., 1945. 57 and 37 pages, respectively. These 
two reports, issued under the able directorship of Marion B. Folsom, Treasurer of the East- 
man Kodak Company, will prove valuable reading to business men seeking a wider perspective 
on economic affairs. The Sixth Report discusses the underlying principles of international 
economics and makes a number of constructive recommendations for the freeing and expan- 
sion of international trade and investment. The Seventh Report emphasizes the importance 
of private construction in the postwar period and the need for keeping public works at a 
minimum. 

LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS: Its Place in the Small City. By Marian C. 
Manley. American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill., 1946. 
72 pages. $1.25: Here is another of Miss Manley’s excellent discussions of the potentialities 
of library service for business men. This brochure will prove useful not only to the execu- 
tive who desires help from the public library in his vicinity but also to companies which are 
establishing special business libraries of their own. The Appendix, Building a Businéss 
Library—A Purchasing Guide for Small Libraries, will be especially helpful to the individual 
confronted with the task of starting a special business library for his organization. 
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THE Story or SELLING: Yesterday, Today How To BE Top SALESMAN. By W. S. 
& Tomorrow. By H. K. Nixon, Thomas Townsend. E. W. Smith Publishing Co., 
R. Carskadon, et al. The Crowell-Collier New York, 1945. 63 pages. Single 
Publishing Co. New York, 1946. 75 copies, $2.50. In quantity lots, $1.50. 


ages. Gratis. 
pee WorKING CONDITIONS AND EMPLOYEE SER- 


Tue TrutH Azsout Unions. By Leo Hu- vices. By B. J. Cohen and M. M. Towy- 
berman. Pamphlet Press, New York, Evans. Institute of Labour Manage- 
1946. 87 pages. $1.00. ment, Aldwych House, Aldwych, Lon- 


ieee THE Jon: A Brief Summary of don, W.C. 2, England, 1945. 87 pages. 2s. 
Job Analysis, Job Specification, Job Eval-  InnusTRIAL TRAINING AND TESTING. By 


uation and Merit Rating. Edited by In- Howard K. Morgan. McGraw-Hill 
dustrial Welfare Society, Inc., 14, Hobart Book Co., Inc., New York, 1945. 225 
Place, Westminster, S.W.1, England, pages. $2.50 


1945. 28 pages. 2s 6d. - 
AccounTING PrincipLes: Fourth Edition. 
Cost ACCOUNTING, By W. B. Lawrence. By Howard S. Noble. South-Western 
Third Edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 1945. 
York, 1946. 606 pages. $5.35. 768 pages. $4.00. 
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PLANNING OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Work. By Dwight L. Williams. Wallace 
Clark & Co., 521 Fifth Ave., New York. 
27 pages. Gratis. 


ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS ARISING FROM TAX 
AMORTIZATION OF EMERGENCY FACILITIES 
(Section II, Research Series No. 6). 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, 385 Madison Ave., New York, 1946. 
19 pages. 


How To Buy Svurrtus MACHINE TOOLS. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, Cleveland, 1946. 21 pages. 
Gratis. 


MANAGEMENT CAN BE HumAN. By Harvey 
Stowers. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1946. 131 pages. $1.50. 


THE VETERANS’ Best OpporTuNITIES: With 
Basic Business Principles and Their Ap- 
plication. By Edward R. Fiske. Essen- 
7 a New York, 1946. 324 pages. 


CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. By Corrie 
Cloyes and Edmund F. Becker. Eco- 
nomic Series No. 52, Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 1946. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 26 pages. Gratis. 


RECREATION CONGRESS PROCEEDINGS. Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1946. 179 
pages. $1.75. 


THE THEORY OF MoNnopoListic CoMPETI- 
TION. By Edward H. Chamberlin. Fifth 
Edition, revised. Harvard University 
e350" Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 282 pages. 


MANUAL OF ADVISEMENT AND GUIDANCE: 
Prepared n Accordance With the Ap- 
proved Policies of The Veterans Admints- 
tration. By Ira D. Scott. Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., 1945. 233 pages. $1.25. 


CreaTING SALES. By John R. Hartman. 
Charles Morris Price School of the Poor 
Richard Club, 1319 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna., 1945. 167 pages. $3.00. 


TYPEWRITER CARE. Equipment Maintenance 
Series, Bulletin No. 1. Federal Work 
Improvement Program, U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and Procurement Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1945. 19 pages. 


THE Enp oF Price Contror—How AND 
WHEN? Committee for Economic De- 
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velopment, 285 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1946. 13 pages. Gratis, 

WuyY WomMeEN Work: Financial Responsi- 
bilities of Working Women for Self- 
Support and for Dependents in New 
York State. Division of Industrial Re- 
lations, New York State Department of 
Labor, Albany, 1946. 19 pages. 


CueEck List to HeLp You Intropuce Your 
New INDUSTRIAL Propucts. Economic 
Series No. 53. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 1946, 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 26 pages, 
10 cents. 

NATIONAL ADVERTISING IN NEWSPAPERS. By 
Neil H. Borden et al. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 486 
pages. $5.00. 

PURCHASING AND INVENTORY CONTROL FOR 
A SMALL Business. Small Business 
Series No. 5, State of New York De- 
partment of Commerce. 19 pages. Gratis. 

EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
Service. National Civil Service League, 
New York. 31 pages. 25 cents. 

THE War ON MALNutTrRITION: The Role of 
Consumer Co-operatives. By J. Murray 
Luck. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1946. 203 pages. $2.50. 

BRAZIL ON THE Marcu: A Study in Inter- 
national Cooperation. By Morris L. 
Cooke. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1944. 303 pages. $3.00. 


ADJUSTMENT OF NEGRO VETERANS: A Re- 
port of the Adjustment Problems of 
Negro Veterans in 50 Cities. National 
Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 
York, 1946. 9 pages. 


A PLAN For Company Poticy. By O. R. 
Strackbein. Parker & Strackbein, 230 
Park Ave., New York, 1946. 12 pages. 
Gratis. 


PLANNING FOR A REDUCTION IN Force. Ci- 
vilian Personnel Pamphlet No. 18. War 
Department, Washington, D. C., 1945. 
12 pages. 


Let’s UNpERSTAND EacH OTHER. By W. S. 
Harris. Available from the author at 
4001 25th Road, N., Arlington, Va., 1946. 
27 pages. $1.00. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE: A Progress Report. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
New York, 1946. 104 pages. Gratis. 


THE TREND IN CURRENT WAGE AND SALARY 
Rate Ratses. The California Council of 
Personnel Management, 870 Market St. 
sro Francisco 2, Calif., 1946. 11 pages. 

1.00. 
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